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OUR TWO NEW BOOKS 





WILL’S COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 
By William R. Will 
306p. Cloth Price, $1.00 














Its Salient Points: 





1. Emphasizes accuracy of method in arithmetical reasoning. 
2. Relieves the memory of the burden of memorizing innumerable 
rules, 
3. Cultivates initiative and independent thinking ability on the part of 
the student. 
Omits all abstract and abridged explanatiens. 
Adopts the more attractive narrative form of exposition. 


6. The problems are so presented as to train the student’s powers of 
observation, differentiation and analysis, and to teach him to rea- 
son from given causes to required effects, 





ESSENTIALS of COMMERCIAL LAW 
By Wallace H. Whigam 
408p. Cloth Price, $1.00 











Its Salient Points: 


1. Presents a strikingly unique plan of subject development. 
2. Plan makes each chapter a unit for study and instruction. 
3. A topical outline prefaces the chapters followed by logical unfold- 
ment of the legal principles. 
4. Arranged to meet the demands of a long course and also the needs 
of a short course. 
Chapter summaries make reviews easy and effective. 


Profitable construction work, based on existing conditions, takes 
the place of useless and abstruse legal discussions. 


Tk Gregg Pablishing Company — 


New York Chicago San Francisco | 
Teachers Examination Copies, 50c. atuntatenintiinell 
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The Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ Association 
Convention Held at St. Joseph, Mo., November 28-29 


Reported by Hubert A. Hagar 


The New Officers 


President: W. C. 
Vice-President: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Neat Place of Meeting : 


HE meeting was opened with the 
singing of “America,” after which 


Rabbi Louis Bernstein delivered 
the address of welcome. Mr. H. A. 
Hagar, of Chicago, responded. The con- 
vention was also favored with a musical 
selection by Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Wallace, 
of St. Joseph. Mr. P. W. Errebo, of 
Pittsburg, Kans., then delivered his ad- 
dress as president of the Association. Mr. 
Errebo called attention to the popularity 
of the commercial course in the 
public high schools, and urged the 
private commercial schools to take 
idvantage of this popularity by 
enlarging their courses and joining 
with the public schools in making 
commercial education more com- 
plete and far-reaching. Mr. Er- 
rebo thinks a mistake is made by 
offering short courses in the pub- 
lic high schools on the ground 
that by taking a short course the 
student is liable to neglect his general ed- 
ication, which is so necessary to the suc- 
ess of a business man or woman. Mr. 
Errebo does not believe in the practice 
followed by some commercial schools in 
soliciting pupils from the grades. He 
said, “We, as commercial teachers, should 
insist that young people complete the high 
school course before they take up the busi- 
ness course, or that the rural pupils at 
least finish the eighth grade.” 
Mr. P. B. S. Peters, of the Manual 
raining High School, Kansas City, Mo., 
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President, 1918-1914 
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Henning, Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
W. A. Rickenbrode, State Normal School, Maryville, Mo. 

Grace Borland, Westport High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


then read a scholarly paper on “How to 
Interest the Student in the Study of Com- 
mercial Law.” In order to develop the 
“law atmosphere” Mr. Peters has his 
pupils study the different interpretations 
of law by different classes of people 
and of different ages. This gives the 
student a broad foundation for a general 
knowledge of the subject. As a further 
means of creating and maintaining inter- 
est in the law class, Mr. Peters suggested 
the introduction of actual legal 
documents for discussion and the 
practicability of “field trips” in or- 
der to give the student a chance 
to see the law in actual operation. 
He also emphasized the impor- 
tance of having a good law library 
at the disposal of the student. 
“Authoritative texts on the leading 
topics treated in the class book 
will not only increase the useful 
ness of the teacher,” said Mr. 
Peters, “but they will stimulate and in 
crease the interest of the class.” Mr. 
Peters’ paper was discussed by Mr. H. A. 
Andreson and Mr. C. H. Dunkle. 

Mr. W. M. Bryant, of the Nebraska 
School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr., then 
gave an interesting and instructive talk on 
“Office Practice for the Bookkeeping De- 
partment.” Mr. Bryant advocates a high 
standard for this work and says that if 
the work is not properly done and in ac- 
cordance with correct business principles, 
it had better not be done at all. Careless- 
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ness in checking up the work in this de- 
partment should not be tolerated. The 
subject was further discussed by Mr. D. 
B. Stowell, of St. Joseph, and Mr. Will 
G. Price, of Wichita, Kans. 

One of the most instructive talks at the 
convention was that given by Mr. E. R. 
Sanford, of the East Di- 
vision High School, Milwau- 
kee, on the subject of “Com- 
mercial Geography.” Mr. 
Sanford’s remarks were es- 
pecially helpful to young 
and inexperienced teachers. 
Mr. Sanford discussed the 
subject under five different 
reads, as follows: agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacture, transportation, 
and commerce. He uses the laboratory 
method of teaching and advises a great 
deal of research work provided the too 
difficult is not attempted. The speaker 
gave an interesting description of a pic- 
ture method employed in social centers 
and continuation schools of Milwaukee 
and exhibited numerous postal cards, 
pamphlets, and booklets that he had col- 
lected for use in his commercial geography 
classes. Mr. Sanford holds that as much 
commercial geography can be taught from 
these advertising booklets and circulars, 
etc., as from the average text-book on the 
subject. 

The afternoon session was opened by a 
vocal solo by Mrs. James R. Abercrombie, 
of St. Joseph. Hon. A. B. Carney, State 
Senator, Concordia, Kansas, 
was the first speaker of the 
afternoon session. Senator 
Carney said he went into 
politics trying to get through 
the state legislature certain 
measures which would be 
beneficial to the public 
schools. “I don’t wish to 
find fault with the public 
school systems,” said the Senator, “but it 
seems to me that their great weakness is 
the lack of thoroughness.” 

“Business English” was the subject of 
Miss Louise Stegner, of the High School 
of Commerce, Omaha. She declared that 
the principal aim should be to teach form, 
thought, and character. She gave exam- 
ples of practical work done in the school 
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which she represents. Among other things 
the co-operation of the business man 
of the city is sought so that students when 
graduated will have some idea of the needs 
of the business concerns of their home 
city. Miss Stegner received many com- 
pliments on the masterly way in which 
she handled her subject. 

“Practical Arithmetic Requirements” 
was the subject discussed by Mr. H. G. 
Ellis, of the State Normal School, War- 
rensburg, Mo. Mr. Ellis deplored the 
lack of attention given to the subject of 
commercial arithmetic in the average high 
school and normal school. Too often the 
students of the commercial department 
are required to take their arithmetic work 
in the regular arithmetic class and, of 
course, receive no special instruction in 
commercial arithmetic. Mr. Ellis believes 
there should be more mathematical dis- 
tinction and that our commercial students 
should be taught more prac- 
tical, business arithmetic. 
Mr. Ellis’ paper showed 
that he has given the sub- 
ject of commercial arith- 
metic much careful thought 
and investigation. 

Mr. J. O. McKinsey, of 
the High School, Wichita, 
Kans., was a new man at the 
convention but all present will remember 
him for his humorous and practical discus- 
sion of the subject, “Office Training for 
Commercial Students.” In speaking of the 
practicability of teaching office training in 
our schools, Mr. McKinsey said: 





E. R. Saxrorp 


The business man does not care what the 
student has studied or for how long. All he 
cares to know is what he can do, and I believe 
the only way you can train him to do what he 
is expected to do in an office is to put him in an 
office and train him in the details of the work 
before he leaves the school. 

Some say that practical office training cannot 
be given in a school office. It has been urged 
ever since before Cain and Abel had the small- 
pox that practical knowledge could not be given 
in a school. The same thing was said about 
bookkeeping and the other vocational subjects, 
and yet to-day some of the greatest commercial 
firms of the country are organizing schools of 
their own to train their employees. 


Among the different things that should 
be taught in our schools Mr. McKinsey 
the following: Office appli- 
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ances, instruction in different methods of 
shipping, billing, how to use all kinds of 
reference books, business and legal papers, 
telegrams and cablegrams, the telephone, 
writing letters from notations, inclosures 
and forms of remittances, handling mail, 
and filing. Mr. McKinsey’s paper was re- 
plete with practical suggestions, and we 
regret that space forbids further notice of 
it here. 
The Banquet 


Over two hundred persons attended the 
banquet given by the St. Joseph Com- 
merce Club at the Hotel Robidoux on Fri- 
day night. Mr. F. J. Kirker, of Kansas 
City, presided. Mr. A. N. Palmer, of 
New York City, was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Palmer paid especial tribute to the 
St. Joseph Commerce Club and to such 
clubs in general. He said no young man 
should live in a city and not belong to 
such an organization. The other speak- 
ers were as follows: Mr. C. T. Smith, 

Kansas City, Kans.; Mr. T. 
W. Roach, Salina, Kans.; 
Mr. L. C. Rusmisel, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Senator A. B. Car- 
ney, Concordia, Kans.; Mrs. 
E. M. Platt, St. Joseph; Mr. 
J. P. Strong, St. Joseph, 
© and Mr. J. A. Whiteford, 
H.G.Eus Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Joseph. 

The Saturday morning session started 
with a lively and interesting discussion on 
penmanship. Owing to the absence of 
Mr. C. P. Zaner, the discussion was 
opened by Mr. L. H. Hausam, of To- 
peka, Kans. Mr. Hausam presented the 
subject in an able manner. The topic was 
further discussed by Mr. Holt, Mr. Mar- 
shall, Mr. Roach, Mr. Tamblin, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Dunkle, and others. One 
of the most inspiring talks of the conven- 
tion was that of Mrs. E. M. Platt, of 
Platt’s Commercial College, St. Joseph, on 
the subject of “Enthusiasm.” Mrs. Platt 
believes that well-directed, intelligent en- 
thusiasm is a teacher’s most valuable 
asset. She said: 


Enthusiasm is a communicable quality and 
about the most contagious of diseases. For the 
teacher it breaks down all barriers between 
teacher and student and brings their minds 
to the same plane; it turns his work into joy; 
there is no drudgery; he knows true service; 
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leads him to get, in order to give; helps him 
to make each lesson of interest; brings a cheer- 
ful, inspiring atmosphere into the classroom; 
eliminates the words “can't” and “copy”; causes 
him to see in each pupil the embryo of the ideal 
stenographer or bookkeeper. An indifferently 


trained teacher possessing en- 
thusiasm is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the finished product 
without it. 

For the student enthusiasm 
changes work to play; changes 
hoeing the garden into a game 
of ball; it makes of a pupil a 
worker; it makes him ambitious; 
it makes him an observer; it 
makes him of the twenty-five /- 4. Warreronn 
per a fifty per; the fifty per a 
hundred per; it makes him sit up straight, 
bright-eyed, and eager; it makes him swallow 
mouthful after mouthful of grammar, gulp 
down spelling and masticate typewriting; it 
is the airship with which he sails over dif- 
ficulties. Enthusiasm is to the student what 
oil is to machinery. The enthusiastic teacher, 
the enthusiastic pupil—ah! there you have an 
ideal combination. 








Mr. Elmore Peterson, of the University 
of South Dakota, next read an excellent 
paper prepared by Mr. Paul G. Duncan, 
of «the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Ill., on “The Cultural and Prac- 
tical Value of Shorthand.” To quote from 
Mr. Duncan's paper: 

The study of shorthand develops the mental 
faculties in such a way as to increase the power 
of thoughtful study, application, and concentra- 
tion of mind. It develops his mental faculties 
to such an extent that it will assist in carrying 
him through any branch of study. I am thor- 
oughly of the belief that as a cultural subject, 
the shorthand course ranks first. Its mental 
value is becoming recognized to a greater extent 
than ever before. Can you think of any sub- 
ject that stimulates quick think- 
ing, produces mental alertness, 
and develops concentration more 
than does shorthand? Think for 
a moment what the stenographer 
must do. She must grasp the 
word dictated, record the short- 
hand outline, and then transcribe 
it correctly on the typewriter. 
It gives the student a better 
education than he could think 5 9 McKinsey 
of getting in the same time by 
taking any other course. Mental training! 
Why, it cannot be overestimated. 





Universities have been debating for a long 
time concerning the acceptance of shorthand as 
an admittance subject on the ground that it 
was not of sufficient educational value, and now 
many of our leading colleges and universities 
are teaching the work of shorthand, such as 
Columbia University and the University of 
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California. Some day it may be taught in the 
grades, and if it is, we shall have better edu- 
cated boys and girls, men and women. A stu- 
dent who will study shorthand in the grades 


will be better prepared for his high school ° 


course so far as memory and thinking are con- 
cerned. Psychologists tell us that ‘there are 
at least five distinct mental 
operations carried on during 
verbatim reporting: “First, 
sensation of sound received by 
the ear; second, perception by 
the brain of the word uttered; 
third, analysis of the structure 
of the word; fourth, writing 
these words according to the 
principles of the system; and 
fifth, all these mental operations 
are carried on while the pen is 
from two to three words to an entire sentence 
behind the speaker.” If this is true, and I be- 
lieve it is, then the mind must be trained to do 
all that, for an untrained mind is not able to 
do it. 





¥ 


Mas. E. M. Prart 


In discussing Mr. Duncan's paper Mr. 
Peterson said: 


In the University of South Dakota, the in- 
stitution from which I come, there has been 
an unsettled question for a long time as to 
whether or not stenography should be given 
college credit to apply on the A. B. degree, 
and I bring you the news, which are glad 
tidings to me, that within the last month the 
faculty of that university has seen fit to give 
stenography a full year’s credit of six hours 
the same as any other college course, for the 
year 1913-14, at least. 

It, perhaps, has caused some dissension, but 
the arguments advanced by those in opposition 
were of the nature that shorthand is not a fit 
college subject for the reason that it does not 
add to the scholarliness and culture of the stu- 
dent. In absolute accord with Mr. Duncan’s 
paper which I have read to this convention, I 
believe and maintain that shorthand, if taught 
properly, is on a par with any subject in the 
curriculum, from philosophy to trigonometry, 
as far as culture and scholarliness are con- 
cerned, and added to that is the practical side, 
of which we must not lose sight. 


The subject of spelling was ably 
handled by Miss Ethel Tedlock, of the 
Central High School, St. Joseph. Miss 
Tedlock maintains that spelling is a study 
rather than a drill. As showing the trend 
of Miss Tedlock’s remarks, we quote as 
follows: 

The end and aim of spelling equals the end 
and aim of every other subject, i. e., spelling as 
a study reaches toward the spiritual, its object 
is the great light in the distance and not simply 


the drill work required to master the naming 
of letters; hence as in all other subjects, much 
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depends on the teacher. Yea, I believe the 
teacher alone ‘makes the decision as to what 
her work shall be—a drill or a study. 


Owing to the absence of Miss Jessie 
Davidson, of Kansas City, Miss Anna 
Woodworth, of the High School, Welling- 
ton, Kans.,was selected to discuss the sub- 
ject of “Typewriting, a Mental Develop- 
ment.” Miss Woodworth holds that type- 
writing, like shorthand, has a decided cul- 
tural value. She said in part as follows: 

Typewriting may be mechanical to a certain 
extent after the keyboard has been mastered, 
but as the mind works more quickly than the 
eye, it is still the brain that directs the flying 
fingers. Not only must the operator think 
quickly and accurately but he must think con- 
nectedly and uniformly, for the spasmodic 
thinker can never become an expert typist. 
To use the words of Elbert Hubbard, “Destiny 
usually waits for him around the corner with 
a stuffed club.” One who is unable to over- 
come the habit of spasmodic thinking, or who 
has trouble in concentrating his thoughts on 
any given point, is often benefited by taking 
a course in touch typewriting. If this drill 
will help a poor thinker to gain control over 
his mind, it certainly should be a benefit to the 
logical thinker, by assisting him to think more 
systematically. In typewriting, the race is 
not to the swift alone, but to the swift, ac- 
curate, and careful. One must first think dis- 
tinctly if he would write accurately. From the 
very first lesson, typewriting is taught accord- 
ing to the psychological principle of working 
along the line of least resistance, and proceed- 
ing from the easy to the difficult. For in- 
stance, in some of our best typewriting texts, 
for the first lesson, we are given drills using 
only the first fingers, and gradually leading 
from this to the use of the weaker fingers. We 
are led from the easy combinations such as 
“fur” to the more complex word combinations 
as “acquiesce.” 

You have all noticed in your own typewriting 
departments, that when some one stepped into 
the room or when some unusual commotion oc- 
curred to detract the pupils’ at- 
tention a look of vexation would 
come ,over their faces, showing 
that they had made an error on 
account of the disturbance. 
Every mistake made in type- 
writing is due to an error of 
the mind, and not of the fingers. 
Therefore, the greater the at- 
tention that is paid to the men- 
tal development of the beginner 
in typewriting, the more lasting 
will be his impression of the proper location of 
the keys, and consequently the more rapidly can 
the keys be operated. 





Ev_more Pererson 


Saturday morning’s program closed with 
an interesting address on “Salesmanship” 




















by Mr. F. B. Williams, of Des Moines. 


Mr. Williams said: 


Commercial training ought to lay stress upon 
salesmanship because selling is the fundamental 
thing in business. Eliminate selling and there 
would be no business. Whether 
a man offers his skill as a sur- 
geon, whether he disposes of his 
services as a bookkeeper or as a 
stenographer, whether he trans- 
fers goods from the shelf to the 
custody of a customer, whether 
he deals in electric light current 
or pig iron, the thing most es- 
sential to his success is the 
knowledge of the laws of selling. 





Anna Woopwortu 


Saturday afternoon’s program was 
opened with music by Miss Juanita Ber- 
trand and Miss Eleanor Henderson, of St. 
Joseph. The first subject on the program 
was “Problems in Business Education,” 
by Mr. Clay D. Slinker, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. Slinker spoke very convincingly on 
the problems which are just now attract- 
ing the attention of commercial teachers 
everywhere. He said: 


The old saying that “School is a preparation 
for life” has been supplanted by the better 
one that “school is a part of life itself.” In- 
deed, in the case of many it is the very best 
part of life. If, then, we are to prepare young 
people for a business life, our school should be 
a model business house. We should be the 
managers and our pupils our assistants. We 
re peers and maintain a real atmosphere 
of business. To do this we must be on speak- 
ing terms with the business world for which 
we pretend to prepare our students. The sing- 
ing teacher must sing; the swimming teacher 
must swim. How much faith would you have 
in the man who is teaching you how to swim 
the English channel if you knew that the only 
way he had ever crossed the old swimming 
hole was on the ice? If actual experience 
counts for anything in the arts and in athletic 
stunts, shouldn't it be equally valuable in busi- 
ness teaching? 

It has been our custom in years past, proudly 
to point to the fact that our commercial stu- 
dents were getting their general education in 
classes with pupils who were preparing for 
college, but we are coming to believe that the 
best results can be obtained in these subjects 
in classes specially organized for commercial 
students with work so planned as to aid in 
their vocational training. An English course 
planned for the future doctor, preacher, or 
lawyer is not necessarily the best possible 
course for the future business man. Even 


though the same subjects be treated, the point 
of view is so different as to deserve separate 
treatment. 


Consideration of concrete business 
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problems, power of expression, and method of 
treatment, as in the condensed, crisp and 
courteous business letter; the circular of in- 
formation, exploitation, or appeal; the news- 
paper notices, or the expository or argumenta- 
tive advertising speech; all these furnish an 
avenue for the study of the technique of com- 
position which may be broadened at will. 
Power to do is to be sought first, rather than 
the power to appreciate. What is true of 
English instruction is equally true of almost 
every other subject. From what has just been 
said, we can readily appreciate the importance 
of an independent high school commercial de- 
partment in cities too small to support a sep- 
arate high school of commerce. 


“The Breach Between the Commercial 
Course and College Entrance Require- 
ments” was discussed by Mr. R. V. Coffey, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Mr. Coffey’s address was based largely 
upon data he had collected from the large 
universities. While but a very few of the 
universities allow credits for commercial 
subjects even in their schools of commerce, 
where such departments are maintained, 
Mr. Coffey inclines to the belief that be- 
cause of the rapid increase in the number 
of students taking up commercial work 
in the high schools, many of whom go to 
college, the universities will eventually be 
compelled to adjust their entrance re- 
quirements to the changing conditions. 
Mr. Coffey said: 

One-third as many students in the United 
States are studying vocational training now as 
are studying the academic subjects; and, of 
these vocational students, by far the largest 
number are studying commercial work. In 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania the ratio is 
especially striking. e 

One of the questions asked the universities 
was based upon the supposition that, if the 
student was interested in business while in high 
school, it was reasonable to ex- 
pect his interest would be car- 
ried to the university; but his 
reception at the university on 
that basis is not very cordial. 
Only three of these schools show 
any difference between their en- 
trance requirements for regular 
college work and their com- 
merce work. The Ohio Uni- 
versity at Athens — full 
credit for all high school com- 
mercial subjects offered for admission to their 
department of commerce. This is not true for 
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admission to their general college work. The 
University of Vermont requires no Latin, al- 
though candidates must present four units of 
language. The University of Pennsylvania ac- 
Business Law, Commercial 


cepts Economics, 
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regular college. 


Mr. J. A. Whiteford, Superintendent of 


Schools, St. Joseph, delivered the 
closing address of the convention. 
His subject was ‘Vocational 
Training.” Mr. Whiteford said 
that the large enrollment in the 
business colleges and high schools 
of St. Joseph was due to the fact 
that these schools were unable to 
supply the demand for compe- 
tent office workers. Owing to R. 
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Geography, Drawing and Manual Training for 
entrance to the Wharton School, but not the 
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the large demand for competent stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers, more attention 
has been given to commercial training in 
St. Joseph than to other lines of 
vocational work. “Vocational 
training,” said Mr. Whiteford, 
“has helped to solve the problem 
of choosing a vocation.” Mr. 
Whiteford advised the teachers to 
encourage their students not to be 
in a hurry to get into the work 
until a proper foundation has been 
laid. 


oO° 


Pennsylvania State Educational Association 


Commercial! Section of the High School Department 


Officers for 1914 


President . 
Vice-President: 

Secretary: 5S. P. 
Treasurer: G. P. 


BOUT Commercial teachers 
A met in Room 107, Thaw Hall, at 

9:30 A. M. on December 30, 1913, 
during the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association at Pitts 
burgh, to listen to speakers on an un- 
usually good program. Chairman G. P. 
Eckels of Pittsburgh succeeded in getting 
practical speakers, who handled practical 
subjects in practical ways. 

Mr. C. O. Althouse, Director of the 
School of Commerce, Philadelphia High 
School, emphasized the importance of 
teaching the boy to tell what he knows, 
and outlined his plan for giving him the 
opportunity. He lets each boy conduct at 
least one recitation. Do you? 

Mr. J. B. L. Hornberger, Comptroller 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, said, 
“The backbone of the commercial course 
should be Arithmetic. We want traits; 


fifty 





Henry White Patton, Philadelphia 
Maude 
Dietrich, Reading. 

Eckels, Pittsburgh. 


Woods, McKeesport 


we don't want accomplishments."” Which 
are you trying to give your pupils? 

Mr. S. R. Hoover, Assistant Principal 
of the High School of Commerce, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, believes in a long course of 
study. “A short course drives out a long 
one, as bad money drives out good.” He 
also emphasized the importance of Pen- 
manship, Spelling, and Arithmetic. 

Mr. Joyce, Auditor of the Montour Rail- 
road, pleaded for accuracy. He said that 
unless a boy could pass the test of accu 
racy—such as making out bills without 
error, and discovering errors in bills re- 
ceived—he would never have the oppor- 
tunity to do more important work. 

This is doubtless true of almost every 
office. So unless our pupils have learned 
to be accurate, what is the use of getting 
them ready to pass tests which they will 
never get? 








E who is to win the noblest successes in the world of affairs must con- 
tinually educate himself for larger grasp of principles and broader grasp 
of conditions—Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
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The Stenographer on Board—I 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Stenographer on Board—Il 





(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Department of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others 
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The Law of Rhythm in Shorthand Writing 


“speed class” some time ago, we were 
asked by the teacher to express our 
views about the value of phrase-writing. 
The teacher seemed to be surprised, and 
perhaps disappointed, at the tenor of our 
remarks. We afterwards learned that he 
had devoted a great deal of time to the 
study of phrasing and had constantly im- 
pressed upon his students that a mastery 
of phrase-writing was the open sesame to 
verbatim reporting speed. There was a 
time when we held that view—before we 
had an understanding of what we might 
term the law of rhythm in shorthand writ- 
ing. Before discussing that law, we wish 
to repeat the substance of what we said to 
the class. As we remember it, we said: 
1. That simple, natural phrasing is of 
immense value in the attainment of a high 
degree of stenographic skill. 

2. That involved phrases, that is, 
phrases requiring much mental effort to 
recall, or much continuous manual effort 
to execute, are a hindrance instead of a 
help. 

8. That under stress of rapid writing 
the reporter generally reverts to simple, 
natural forms, even if they are somewhat 
lengthy. 

In support of our theories, we stated 
that an examination of the actual notes 
of skilled reporters of all systems—and 
this includes those who have distinguished 
themselves in the various speed contests— 
will show that when writing under pres- 
sure, or where the work is long sustained, 
they seldom use any but the simple and 
natural phrases. There are several rea- 
sons for this: 

Long phrases impose on the reporter 
such a degree of concentration of mind 


[° the course of an informal talk to a 


and of precision in writing that they be- 
come irksome in a long siege of note- 
taking. It is true that there are excep- 
tions to this in the case of some young 
reporters who take a peculiar delight in 
phrase-writing, and who have made that 
phase of shorthand writing a _ special 
hobby. 

Another reason is. that there is a law 
of rhythm in shorthand writing. Every 
writer of shorthand, for instance, spaces 
between forms with almost mechanical uni- 
formity. The spacing may be close or 
wide according to the habit of the writer, 
but it will be uniform in width, and re- 
tain that uniformity even under extreme 
pressure. 

This fact about spacing is known to 
everyone who has examined the notes of 
shorthand writers. 

In a similar way, the hand and mind 
become accustomed to maling just about 
so many motions or effort at a time, and 
when the writing goes much beyond the 
average, as in the case of a very long 
phrase, the rhythm is destroyed. When 
this happens a certain amount of time is 
lost before the momentum or fluency of 
motion is recovered. It is well to have 
this point fully understood, as it will ex- 
plain why diligent practice on some fasci- 
nating phrase-forms does not seem to pro- 
duce the expected result in the way of 
increased skill in writing. 

Here is a shorthand illustration that 
may help to make this clear: 


Z no 
AS 


_? 


Key: Thanking you for your kind attention 
to this matter, and hoping to hear from you at 
an early date, | remain Yours very truly. 
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This phrase-form contains twenty-four 
words, and it is a common enough expres- 


sion. Even with the ordinary variations 
of it—such as the omission of “kind,” or 
the substitution of “again” for “at an 
early date’’—the words can all be joined 
without any trouble. It is, too, a fluent, 
easy-running combination—being all along 
the line. 

And yet it is not a good, practical 
phrase-form. Why? Simply because there 
are sO many continuous movements in ex- 
ecuting it that the hand is liable to get 
“blind staggers,” as someone expressed 
it, while writing it, especially under the 
pressure of actual work. This will be 
readily understood, but it is not so gen- 
erally understood that the introduction of 
a phrase-form requiring sustained effort, 
is followed by hesitancy or loss of momen- 
tum. The natural rhythm is broken, and 
the hand has to adjust itself to the usual 
average of effort. Let us split the forego- 
ing phrase-form into what may be con- 
sidered its natural divisions, and see the 
result: 


a we" fim —E. , “cl a 


Key: Thanking you for—kind attention— 
this matter—and hoping—hear from you—at an 
early date—I remain Yours very truly. 


Here you find that the balance or rhythm 
is preserved. There are a few easy 
movements (none of them over four pen 
motions), then a lift of the pen, and a 
fresh start. That is what we mean by 
rhythm in writing. 

This illustration may possibly aid in con- 
veying the idea we have in mind. We con- 
fess that we find it difficult to express it 
so that it will not be regarded as a con- 
demnation of phrasing. We most emphat- 
ically believe in the value of phrase-writ- 
ing of the right kind; but many writers 
waste a great deal of time and effort in 
the concoction of long phrase-forms that 
are an actual hindrance to the attainment 
of speed. If the time and effort so spent 
had been devoted to more intense practice 
on the simple, natural phrase-forms, their 
progress would have been much greater. 

Nothing is gained, then, by striving after 
long and involved phrases, but a great deal 
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is gained by persistent drill on the common, 
everyday phrases that occur in all kinds 
of matter. The trouble is that students, 
and even advanced writers, do not realize 
the necessity for practice on phrase-forms 
with which they are thoroughly familiar. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” as it were. 
It is only when they see the wonderful 
celerity with which these phrases are 
written by the highly skilled writer that 
they are induced to give them the attention 
they deserve. The greatest reporters and 
the most expert writers, as a rule, have 
had a wonderful command over all common 
phrases and word-forms, but they have not 
used the wonderfully brief concoctions 
which have such a fascination for the ama- 
teur writer. Under pressure, the mind 
and hand revert to those forms which re- 
quire very little effort to recall and which 
can be written with little regard to ex- 


actitude. 


Wordsign Derivatives 


AVE you ever thought of how the 
H derivatives of wordsigns cause you 

to hesitate in writing? You can 
probably write all the wordsigns with- 
out hesitation, but suppose you try writ- 
ing such common derivatives as “ad- 
vantageous,” “customarily,” “objection- 
able,” “systematically,” “thankfully,” or 
even “untold,” “kindness,” or “mostly.” A 
test on these ordinary words will show the 
necessity for some earnest practice in ac- 
quiring a ready command of the forms for 
derivatives. The logical thing to do is to 
make a systematic study of the derivatives 
of wordsigns or abbreviations as a prep- 
aration for speed practice. For the pur- 
pose of furnishing the material for such 
practice we have compiled quite a com- 
plete list of such words which is given in 
this department. We strongly urge a study 
and practice of this list by all students of 
the system. The list is remarkably simple 
so far as the principles are concerned, but 
it will require a great deal of practice to 
become master of it. The list is in strict 
harmony with the suggestions we made 
in the last issue of the magazine under 
the title of “Refinements in Your Writ- 
ing.”” One of the most frequent sources of 
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lack of speed in shorthand is hesitation in 
writing. A complete familiarity with the 
derivatives greatly lessens this tendency. 


Methods of Experts 


It is a mistake to believe that continuous 
“dictation” is the secret of speed and ac- 
curacy in shorthand. Such writers as Mr. 
Swem, Mr. Gurtler, Miss Tarr, Miss 
Werning, and Mr. Butler, devote a 
great deal of time to mastering such 
word-forms as are given in the list 
of derivatives. This work is done to 
counteract the effect of poor execution 
that necessarily must come from continu- 
ous dictation at a speed that pushes the 
writer up to his limit. Not only does it 
give the writer a larger writing vocabulary, 
but it steadies the hand and tends toward 
a most exact execution of outlines. The 
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list of derivatives should first be worked 
up by copying the outlines carefully, study 
ing their peculiarities and taking note of 
the points in execution. The writer must 
first be sure he is able to execute the forms 
correctly and fluently before undertaking 
dictation on them. After this work has 
been done, the lists can be dictated re 
peatedly until the writer can readily recall 
the outlines and has gained proficiency in 
execution. Dictation, of course, is essen 
tial in speed practice or even in acquiring 
the principles of the system, but it should 
always be combined with some more de- 
liberate work in order that the writing 
may become refined and the technique of 
execution perfected. This is the plan that 
has been followed successfully by all the 
expert writers we have mentioned as well 


as by many others. 


Charting the Alphabet 


ERE will be presented a method 
H of really testing your theoretical 

knowledge of the employment of 
the alphabetic characters. It will give you 
an opportunity to find out accurately to 
what use each one of the characters is put. 
For a quick and comprehensive review, it 
is very useful. You will also find it a most 
interesting exercise. 


fill out the columns from your own knowl- 
edge of the system and put in one illustra- 
tion of the application of each principle. 
Be sure to put in everything. There are 
many little points that you will overlook 
if you are not careful. The illustration 
will give an idea of just what should be 
included. 

Next month we shall present a “Key” 
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Take a sheet of ordinary letter paper 
and divide it into seven vertical columns. 
See the illustration accompanying this. A 
space of one inch should be left between 
the vertical lines. The horizontal lines 
should be one-half inch apart. Two sheets 
of paper will be required as twenty-eight 
horizontal lines &4re necessary. Head the 
columns as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration. Now complete the first column 
by writing all the alphabetic characters of 
the system in their alphabetical order. All 
this can be done on the typewriter. Then 








to the charts. In the meantime it would 
be a good plan to go over the chart you 
have prepared several times. 


° 
The Lesson Plates 


EGINNING in this number we pre- 
sent a series of “supplementary ex- 
ercises,’ Lessons 1 to 8, inclusive, 

dealing with the principles of each lesson. 
These can be used with great profit by 
both the student who is just beginning his 
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A Helpful List of Derivatives—l 
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A Helpful List of Derivatives—II 
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work in shorthand and also by those who 
have completed the manual. For the be- 
ginning student they will afford excellent 
practice in deepening the impression of the 
principles of the system, and in furnishing 
both reading and writing practice. To the 
student who has already finished the text- 
book, they will furnish excellent review 
and dictation practice. No matter to which 
class you belong, the following plan of 
practice will apply: 


oO? 
The Bradford G. S. A. 


N November 15 a _ meeting of 
() writers of Gregg Shorthand was 

held in the Hallfield Baptist School 
Rooms, Bradford, England, for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Bradford Gregg 
Shorthand Association. 

The following officers were elected: 
John Balaam, President; Mrs. John 
Balaam, Vice-President; Arthur Dawson, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Informal talks were given by the off- 
cers elected and by Councillor Clark, J. P., 
Doncaster, and Mr. John A. Morris, Liv- 
erpool. 

After the business meeting there was a 
general meeting of shorthand writers and 
friends. Councillor Clark, J. P., of Don- 
caster, who took the chair, delivered an in- 
spiring address. He mentioned his early 
acquaintance with Pitman’s Shorthand, his 
dissatisfaction with the system, and his 
subsequent mastery of Gregg Shorthand 
under the great difficulties that a busy man 
in public life must of necessity encounter. 
His message was that, if a man in his cir- 
cumstances could acquire a working knowl- 
edge of Gregg Shorthand, any of those 
present, with modern educational advan- 
tages, could become expert shorthand 
writers in a few months and with but a 
fraction of the mental effort he had been 
obliged to expend on the study. 

Mr. Dawson followed with an able ad- 
dress on “Aspiration,” taking as his motto 
the letters O. G. A. (Order of Gregg 
Artists), which he interpreted “Onward, 
Gregg Aspirant.” Madame Balaam then 
read a paper entitled “A Woman's Curios- 
ity, and What It Led To.” She reviewed 
her connection with Gregg Shorthand and 
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First make a transcript of the plates on 
the machine, after which practice the out- ’ 
lines, noting how each principle is applied, 
then have each exercise dictated to you a 
number of times. Check over your notes 
carefully, in reading, to see that you have 
not only maintained proper proportions of 
the characters but are writing them cor 
rectly from principle. Continue the prac 
tice until you can write each exercise ac 
curately and rapidly. 


the manner in which she and her husband 
were converted to the system. The next 
item was a paper by Mr. Balaam, “Pit- 
man and Gregg Contrasted,”’ which, with 
blackboard illustrations, effectively dem- 
onstrated the superiority of Gregg. 

Mr. Morris spoke of his experience with 
the Pitman and Gregg systems. He men- 
tioned some of the remarkable perform- 
ances of young writers of Gregg, including 
his two children, also Mr. Crockett and 
Miss Stewart. The latter passed a test at 
160 words a minute after only nine months’ 
study. He also told the meeting that the 
Pitman teachers throughout the country 
had lost a great deal of their fanatical 
allegiance to Pitman Shorthand and were 
showing considerable open-mindedness to 
the claims of Gregg. He said that the 
National Shorthand Association, Yorkshire 
District, had invited Mr. Crockett and 
himself to expound the Gregg system to 
its members at an early date. 

The most impressive item of the evening 
was a blackboard demonstration by Mr. 
Crockett, who wrote at a high rate of speed 
on solid matter. The audience was very 
much interested in this exhibition of the 
winged art, but when Mr. Crockett read 
back his notes without a pause, the ap- 
plause was only equaled by the thunder- ? 
storm which raged outside the building. 

The closing feature of the meeting was 
an address by Mr. J. Jakeman, of Liv- 
erpool, giving a summary of the progress 
of the system, and making a strong appeal 
to every Gregg writer to join the Associa- 
tion, and asking for their support and co- 
operation. The meeting closed with the 
usual votes of thanks. 
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Convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Chicago, December 29, 30 and 31, 1913 


Federation Officers for 1914 


President: 
First Vice-President: 

Second Vice-President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 


Next Prace or Meertine: 


Shorthand Section 


President: Chas. G. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Vice-President: 
land, Ohio. 
Secretary: 
Ohio. 
Member of Executive Board: 


Gurtler, Chicago, Il. 


Reigner, 
C. A. Balcomb, Cleve- 
Mary E. 


Fred H. 


High School Section 


President: James C. Reed, Whitewater, 
Wis. 
Vice-President: W. 
waukee, Wis. 
Secretary: Harriet Mason, Racine, Wis. 
Member of Executive Board: A. R. 


Williams, Highland Park, III. 


A. Sheaffer, Mil- 


The Federation Epitomized 


S is always the case when the Fed- 

eration meets in Chicago, there was 

a large attendance. At the banquet 
Monday evening there were three hundred 
and fifty members in attendance and prob- 
ably the total enrollment was over four 
hundred. 


Big Deficit Becomes Surplus 


A deficit of $800 at the close of the 
previous administration was transformed 
into a surplus of over $400. President 
Van Antwerp attributed this remarkable 
achievement very largely to the Secretary, 
W. E. Ingersoll, in these words of his 
address: “ ‘Honor to whom honor is due.’ 
This meeting would not be the success 
that it promises to be but for the unceas- 
ing and untiring industry of this little 
bunch of brain and nerves and energy, the 


Cherry, Findlay, 





R. H. Peck, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. J. Hoxim, Chicago, Ill. 
I. W. Pierson, Chicago, Il. 
Nettie M. Hurr, Kansas City, Mo. 
C. A. Faust, Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill—-December, 1914. 


Managers’ Section 


President: M. H. 
ville, Ind. 

Vice-President: A.M. Cassel, Erie, Pa. 

Secretary: P. A. Spangler, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Lockyear, Evans- 


Penmanship Section 
President: E.G. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice-President: V. E. Madray, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Secretary: G. A. Race, Bay City, Mich. 


Business Section 
President: A. F. 
lowa. 
Vice-President: F. 
Il. 


Secretary: 


Gates, Waterloo, 


S. Wolfe, Chicago, 


A. M. Cassel, Erie, Pa. 


General Secretary. Day and night he has 
labored for the upbuilding and success of 
the Federation and all honor is due him 
for this splendid result of his labors.” 
The long-continued applause indicated 
that the statement was heartily approved 
by the members. He also paid a tribute 
to the untiring labors, and the efficient and 
economical work of the Local Committee 
on Arrangements, consisting of H. J. 
Holm, Chairman, J. F. Fish, F. B. Bellis, 
I. W. Pierson, and James C. Reed. In 
paying this tribute, Mr. Van Antwerp, with 
characteristic modesty, said: “Theirs has 
not been an easy task, but it has been well 
performed and the one act of presidential 
wisdom that I can attribute to myself is 
the selection of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments.” 

Much of the success of the meeting was 
due to the modesty, dignity, and tact with 
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which Mr. Van Antwerp conducted the 
proceedings. He displayed his executive 
skill by his good appointments, by his co- 
operation with the other officers and the 
committees, and by his evident desire to 
give credit to all who helped to make the 
meetings a success. 

The Hotel Sherman was an ideal place 
for the convention, all the meetings of the 
various sections being provided for on one 
floor, which was a great convenience to 
those who wished to visit the various sec 
tions to hear papers in which they were 
particularly interested. 


The Banquet 


One of the big features of the conven 
tion was the banquet and entertainment in 
the Louis XVI room of the Hotel Sherman 
on Monday evening. The banquet 
tendered to the Federation members by the 
contributions of the following firms: the 
Remington ‘Typewriter the 
Gregg Publishing Company, the Under 
wood Typewriter Company, the Stenotype 
Company, the Ellis Publishing Company, 
Lyons & Carnahan, the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Southwestern Publishing Co., 
Universal Textbook Co., H. M. Rowe Com 
pany, Zaner & Bloser, Mr. A. N. Palmer, 
and Yawman & Mfg. Co. The 
speakers of the evening were Robert C. 
Spencer, C. V. Oden, F. M. Van Antwerp, 
Emma Hagenstein, Harry C. Spillman, 
Morton MacCormac, J. A. Lyons, and 
Henry J. Holm who acted as toastmaster. 
After the close of the speaking there was 
a musical and vaudeville entertainment of 
unusual excellence. 


was 


Company, 


BE. rbe 


Shorthand Progress 


One of the important events of the con 
vention was the passing of a resolution by 
the Shorthand Section, authorizing the in 
coming President to appoint a Committee 
to prepare a letter to be sent to colleges 
and universities, setting forth the value of 
shorthand as a cultural subject, and urging 
colleges and universities to give credit for 
progress in these subjects in obtaining 
their degrees. 

In both the High School and Shorthand 
sections the vast growth in the teaching of 
shorthand and its rapid introduction into 
institutions of higher learning were the 
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subjects most commonly commented on. It 
was quite apparent that there was a grow 
ing sentiment in favor of more aggressive 
work for the proper 
value of shorthand as a cultural as well as 
a practical subject. 


recognition of the 


Pp 


Federation Proceedings 


N Monday afternoon an eloquent 
() and helpful address of welcome 

was delivered by Mr. J. G. Skin 
ner, Assistant Corporation Counsel, which 
was responded to in his customary easy 
and graceful manner by Mr. C. P. Zaner. 
President Van Antwerp then delivered 
his address. He advocated longer and 
He said: 

The private schools for years urged recogni 
tion of their work by the high schools and col 
leges, and that recognition has now become so 
extensive, so decided and emphatic that some 
of us are at times inclined to think that per- 
haps our work has been too thoroughly recog- 
nized. We asked for recognition, we pleaded 
for recognition, we insisted upon recognition, 
and the public high schools have responded to 


stronger courses. 


our requests and pleadings in the only prac- 
tical way—by incorporating our system of 
training into the high school course. If this 


recognition has become too decided or too prac- 
tical to please some of us, let us remember that 
we asked for it in the beginning, that it came 
in answer to our own arguments and entreaties, 
and that it is here to stay. 

While he said that some thought that 
the pendulum was swaying too far in the 
direction of the so-called practical in edu 
cation, yet the value of vocational commer 
cial training was now too well established 
for there to be a retrograde movement. 
The introduction of the commercial work 
into the high schools had given their cur 
riculum a wonderful opportunity for serv 
ice. The greatest change in the past few 
vears has been the growth of the shorthand 
department and the decline of the commer 
cial department, which was formerly in the 
lead. We must strengthen the work of the 
commercial department and, in fact, the 
work of all departments in our schools. 


Definite Standards Needed 


There should be well defined standards 
for business training. There ought to be, 
and there will be some day, an authority 
with the power to definitely state just what 
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a minimum commercial course shall be; and 
having defined the course, that authority 
will have the power to force every school 
to bring its work up to the standard estab 
lished. 

The American Commercial Schools Institu- 
tion I believe was inspired with the right spirit, 
but it was a voluntary organization; schools 
could come in or not as they chose, and it had 
no power to enforce its standards. And now 
we have with us the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, another vol- 
untary organization with lofty ideals, but with 
no power or authority save possibly within its 
organization.. The question has been asked, 
“Who accredits the Accredited Schools?” They 
accredit themselves. The organization meets in 
solemn conclave and puts the seal of its ap- 
proval upon each other. But so far as is 
known, they have announced no definite educa- 
tional standards, and they have no power to 
enforce standards if they were announced. 
Granting that it has the power to enforce 
standards upon its own membership, this would 
reach but a very small percentage of the com- 
mercial school fraternity. The part that most 
needs regulation would be utterly untouched. 


Mr. Van Antwerp closed his address 
tribute to the Ar- 
rangements and to the Secretary, which we 
have already quoted. 

The next item on the program was an 
address by Dr. H. M. Rowe, of Baltimore, 
Md., on “Bookkeeping and Accountancy” 
which was listened to with great interest. 
As usual, Dr. Rowe made a very sane and 
practical address. We regret that as it is 
outside of our sphere of work and space is 
so limited, we cannot quote from his re 
marks. 


with a Committee on 


Advertising 


Mr. A. L. Gale, of Chicago, made a brief 
address on “Advertising and the Business 
School.”” The whole tenor of Mr. Gale's 
remarks was to the effect that our schools 
should advertise to the business man that 
they can supply him with the kind of as 
Perhaps this may be 
the case in some communities, but there are 
many which have no difficulty 
whatever in placing all their graduates 
who have, in fact, at all times more calls 
for their graduates than they can supply. 
Where this happy condition exists, the ad- 
vertising policy recommended by Mr. 
Gale would be futile. The best advertis- 
ing, in our judgment, for business schools 
is that which places before the young peo- 


sistants he desires. 


schools 
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ple and their parents the many advantages 
that are to be gained from a business edu- 
cation. 

Solicitors—For and Against 


On Tuesday afternoon the program was 
devoted largely to a debate on “Resolved 
that money expended for solicitors would 
vield better returns if expended in other 
methods of advertising.” Mr. B. F. Wil- 
liams and Mr. E. E. Merville spoke on the 
affirmative side, and Mr. R. H. Peck and 
Mr. D. D. Mueller on the negative. This 
was really a question which was of inter- 
est to school managers only. The debate 
was followed by the business meeting, with 
the election of officers as shown at the be- 
ginning of this report. 

On Wednesday afternoon an address 
was delivered on “What can the business 
college do to better meet the requirements 
of the world?” by Mr. J. C. 
Walker, of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Detroit, Mich. Mr. Walker made 
many interesting and helpful suggestions, 
which we hope to summarize in a future 


business 


issue. 
Commercial Law Discussed 

“Some Phases of Teaching Commercial 
Law” was the subject of an extempora- 
neous address by Col. W. H. Whigam, of 
Chicago, author of “Essentials of Com- 
mercial Law.” It is hardly necessary to 
say that Colonel Whigam’s address was a 
masterly exposition of the subject. He is 
a born teacher with a wonderful power of 
stating his views, simply, logically and 
convincingly. 


Shorthand Association 
WING to the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. C. V. Crumley, the 
meeting was called to order by 
Mr. H. A. Hagar, of Chicago. “Mr. 
E. E. Magoon, of the Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Mich., was elected temporary 
chairman. Mr. Charles G. Reigner, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was the first speaker. His sub- 


ject was “The Stenographic Training Proe- 


ess." Mr. Reigner said that the problems 
involved in the stenographic training proc- 
may naturally be divided into two 
groups. The first has to do with the me- 
chanics of the art, the formation of the 


ess 
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symbols employed; the second was spoken 
of as “the development of the stenographic 
instincts.” In the acquisition of the me- 
chanics of shorthand, two different sets of 
problems may again be distinguished. The 
first part of the “process” here is “ade- 
quate drill on the formation of the charac- 
ters in all possible combinations’ with 
other characters both consonant and vowel. 
Having acquired a high degree of certainty 
in execution, the process of word-building 
on the basis of principles may proceed in 
regular order. The possibilities of vocab- 
ulary building in the study of the short- 
hand theory principles were emphasized by 
Mr. Reigner. 


Importance of Review 


The speaker declared his belief that re- 
view and study of the text-book should 
form a definite part of each recitation 
throughout the entire “dictation” practice. 
Speed in shorthand depends primarily 
upon thorough familiarity with the prin- 
ciples. The student must be impressed 
with the fact that “the hand cannot pos- 
sibly write faster than the mind conveys 
the symbols to the hand.” 

Taking up the second part of his gen- 
eral subject, the problems connected with 
the development of the stenographic in- 
stincts, Mr. Reigner first described his 
home-work assignments. These assign- 
ments are in the form of short articles, 
some inspirational and some informational 
in their nature. He believes that it is the 
business of the shorthand teacher to make 
his students acquainted with the problems 
involved in the transaction and routine of 
business; to reproduce, to the last degree 
possible under schoolroom conditions, the 
spirit and atmosphere of the modern busi- 
ness office, quite as much as to teach tech- 
nical shorthand. To realize the best re- 
sults in advanced shorthand work, Mr. 
Reigner believes that the teacher should 
himself possess actual stenographic experi- 
ence and ability. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Messrs. Slinker, Gurtler, and Tulloss. Mr. 
Tulloss made a plea for better methods in 
the teaching of typewriting. He said our 
standard for graduation should be sixty to 
sixty-five words per minute instead of 
thirty-five to forty words per minute. 


Mr. E. E. Magoon, of the Ferris Insti- 
tute, Big Rapids, Mich., then read a schol- 
arly paper dealing with “The Psychology 
of Shorthand Speed.” Mr. Magoon han- 
dles large classes in shorthand, and de- 
scribed in detail his method of creating and 
maintaining interest. ‘““The period of con- 
centration is short,” said Mr. Magoon. 
“We must, therefore, insist on intensive 
study for brief periods of time.” He em- 
phasized the importance of learning the 
work thoroughly, the first time over, but 
said that if the student failed to master 
the principles the first time through the 
text-book, he should be required to review 
with other classes. Mr. Magoon’s paper 
was discussed by Messrs. Tulloss, Healey, 
Walters, Moran, and by Miss Mollie 
Wilson. 


Cadence in Typewriting 


“The Importance of Cadence in the De- 
veloping of Speed in Typewriting” was 
next discussed by Miss Olive Bracher, of 
the Spencerian Commercial School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Miss Bracher defined “‘cadence” 
as “a regularity and uniformity of pace.” 
“The matter of cadence in typewriting,” 
said Miss Bracher, “is the secret of speed 
and proper development in the art.” In 
her teaching of typewriting Miss Bracher 
requires that each letter and each space 
be given the same length of time whether 
on easy or difficult combinations of let- 
ters, figures, or characters. The idea should 
be introduced to the student at the begin- 
ning of his course and should be carried 
through the work, first on easy combina- 
tions in word and sentence drills, then on 
letters, articles, and difficult matter. In 
order to accomplish this result, Miss 
Bracher spells out the words for the stu- 
dents, requiring them to write the letters 
as they are pronounced. 

Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, of Chicago, speak- 
ing on “The Value of a High Degree of 
Skill,” brought forth a torrent of discus- 
sion when he said: 

If I were to select a teacher to-day, I would 
select a teacher who could pass every test he 
expected me to pass. If a teacher gave me a 
test of one hundred words per minute in short- 
hand I would want that teacher to be able to 
sit down and write one hundred words per 


minute so that I could see how it should be 
done. I would know as a student how I had 


> 




















to hurry and how hard I had to work to write 
one hundred words per minute, and as an essen- 
tial part of my training I would like to see 
how an accomplished writer wrote one hundred 
words per minute. If my teacher expected me 
to transcribe that take on the typewriter at the 
rate of forty words per minute, I would like 
to see my teacher go to the typewriter and 
make a transcript at that rate. From that 
demonstration I would be able to judge whether 
I was doing my work with the least resistance. 
* * * 

Instruction as the result of mere book learn- 
ing is mechanical; instruction as the result of 
practical experience is graphic. Mechanical 
instruction is easily forgotten; graphic instruc- 
tion is easily remembered. The value of a high 
degree of skill on the part of the teacher is to 
be measured by the results produced through 
the graduates of the school, not only upon 
graduation but for at least three or five years 
after graduation. 


The remarks of Mr. Gurtler were warm- 
ly seconded by Messrs. R. V. Coffey, Chas. 
G. Reigner, Dr. Eldridge, and Frederick 
J. Rose. Mr. Peck, of St. Louis, took the 
opposite view and declared that while 
speed on the part of the teacher was de- 
sirable, it was not at all necessary to the 
success of the teacher. The subject was 
further discussed by Mr. White and Mr. 
Gregg. 


Business and Mental! Efficiency 


The Tuesday evening session was one 
_of the best of the convention, and it is to 
be regretted that not more were present to 
hear the discussions. The meeting was 
opened with a highly inspirational and edu- 
cational address on “Business and Mental 
Efficiency” by Mr. J. S. Knox, of the 
Knox School of Applied Salesmanship, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

“A Better Machine” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Janet H. Biller, of the 
Dyke School of Business, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Biller compared the student to a 
machine and the teacher to the operator. 
Speaking along this line Mrs. Biller said: 

Both teachers and students may be divided 
into two classes, the active and the passive. 
The Actives are masters of themselves and their 


environment and are constantly planning self- 
advancement. The Passives are slaves to their 


work, and permit their environment to master 
them. Unfortunately, educators are more often 
passive than active and that is one of the chief 
reasons why so many of us fail to find ourselves 


Yet, 


at the top of the professional ladder. 
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when we come to analyze the difference, it can 
all be traced to mental attitude. The passive 
teacher arises in the morning with, “Well, an- 
other day’s grind. This is Thursday, to-mor- 
row is Friday, two days of rest and then the 
same monotonous grind. This is pay-day, I'll 
get my check to-day. I’m not paid enough 
anyway, considering the number of hours I 
devote to my work.” 

The active teacher arises with a new inter- 
est in each day, and with eager anticipation 
of meeting and overcoming each new problem 
as it confronts him in his busy day, which 
seems all too short for the development of his 
plans and ideas. He realizes that he is work- 
ing for himself when he is giving his best serv- 
ice to his employer; that he can perform such 
efficient service for his employer that he will 
obtain his reward in the form of a higher posi- 
tion and a larger salary just as soon as he 
merits them. 


Mr. F. S. Wolfe, Chicago, speaking on 
“Our Rest Hour,” described the plan in 
the MacCormac School of devoting one 
hour each day to special exercises aside 
from the regular course of study. Mr. 
Wolfe, who is an accomplished and force- 
ful speaker, said in part as follows: 


It is our duty as teachers to give our students 
that instruction that will best prepare them 
for the duties that will devolve upon them after 
they leave school. We aim to accomplish this 
in a number of ways. One plan that we have 
tried with considerable success is the work 
given in what we call a “general period.” At 
present we use the time from eleven to twelve 
o'clock for this work, no other classes being 
held at that particular time. 

On Monday Mr. MacCormac addresses the 
students on the subject of Salesmanship and 
Business Efficiency. These talks are practical 
and the student is made to see the importance 
of developing himself along this particular line. 
He is shown how he may make himself much 
more valuable to himself as well as to his em- 
ployer by a first-class knowledge of salesman- 
ship. 

Tuesday I devote to parliamentary law. In 
democratic America, where there are so many 
meetings held in political, social, industrial, 
and educational circles, it is demanded that 
every one should have some knowledge of the 
rules which govern such bodies. We aim to 
give our students this knowledge in a practical 
way by having these parliamentary drills. 

Wednesday—this day is devoted during our 
general period to letter-writing and business 
principles in general. The student is given a 
chance to put into practice what he gets on 
Monday. The letters are handed in and graded. 

Thursday’s period is devoted to a practical 
discussion of the different forms and classes of 
commercial paper. The student is given prac- 
tical drills in writing notes, drafts, deeds, mort- 
gages, etc. 

Friday at this time is an open period for the 
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teachers to round out any back work on the 
part of weak or backward students. 

The subject was further discussed by 
Miss Horner and Mr. Hagar. Both speak 
ers emphasized the importance of drill in 
parliamentary law. 


Office Training 

“How can a stenographic course in pri- 
vate commercial schools be made more at- 
tractive?’’ was the subject of the opening 
address on Wednesday morning. The dis 
cussion was led by Mr. W. D. Wigent, of 
Mr. Wigent 
spoke of the necessity for revising our 


the Gregg School, Chicago. 


courses to conform with the requirements 
of to-day; the introduction of twentieth 
century methods and the duplication of 
“The 
original idea of the business school,” said 
Mr. Wigent, medium 
through which young people and the busi- 
closer to- 
must 


business activities in the schoolroom. 
“was to provide a 


brought 
our teaching 


ness world could be 
gether. Therefore, 
originate and emanate from the sources to 
ward which our young people are moving.” 
Speaking further along this line Mr. Wi- 
gent said: 

The departments of our schools, and espe- 
cially the advanced department, should be or 
ganized just the same as a well regulated busi- 
ness firm. ‘The teacher in charge should not 
only be a business man among business men, 
but he must be an efficiency engineer as well. 
It is his duty to see that all energy leaks are 
eliminated from the firm, and that every min- 
ute of the day has a record of some transaction 
performed and performed well. He must of 
necessity be adequately prepared to meet the 
exacting requirements of such a position, and 
his opinion on commercial matters should have 
recognition by the business public. This prepa- 
ration cannot be obtained from books alone, 
neither can he call himself an up-to-the-minute 
man simply because he keeps in touch with the 
newspaper reports on educational progress. 
Important as this may be, the head of this 
department will not be working under an ideal 
situation unless he succeeds in getting his ear 
close to the heart of the employing public and 
cultivates the intimate acquaintance of business 
men to whom he may appeal for expert assist- 
ance on perplexing problems. 


Mr. Wigent’s paper naturally brought 
up the question of office training or train- 
ing students for business. Those taking 
part in the discussion were Miss A. R. 
Campbell, of Cincinnati, Mr. Balcomb, 
Mr. Gregg, Mr. Holm, and others. 
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Fuse Theory with Practice 

“From Theory to Practice in Teaching 
Shorthand” was the text of an interesting 
and practical paper read by Mr. Frank 
Walters, of the Cream City Business Col 
lege, Milwaukee. The keynote of Mr. 
Walters’ paper was ‘“‘stenographic success’ 
instead of “completion of the text-book.” 
In other words, Mr. Walters makes his 
students feel that they are stenographers 
right at the beginning. He believes in giv 
ing his students dictation early in the 
course and teaching them to apply the ele 
mentary principles while learning the ad 
yanced ones. The speaker believes in a 
thorough mastery of the principles, but 
thinks that learning the principles as a 
distinct and separate unit does not produce 


~ 


practical writers. In order to secure the 
best and quickest results, theory and prac 
tice should go hand in hand. 

Mr. I. W. Pierson, of Pierson’s Business 
College, Chicago, next gave a very inter 
esting and meaty talk on what constitutes 
“The Ideal Stenographic Course for Pri 
vate Commercial Mr. Pierson 
said that English and spelling should form 
the basis of a first-class shorthand course, 
and without a knowledge of these subjects 
he believes that failure will be certain. 
Mr. Pierson maintains a preparatory de- 
partment for all students who are deficient 
in the fundamental principles of English 
and spelling. Speaking further on this 
subject, he said: 

Shorthand and typewriting are not, in my 
opinion, all there is to a stenographic depart- 
ment. We specialize on spelling, English, filing, 
and office training in conjunction with the 
shorthand and typewriting. We require every 
student to pass a grade of ninety-eight per 
cent in spelling and ninety in English before 
we excuse them from these studies. The result 
is that nearly all of our students study spelling 
and English throughout the entire stenographic 
course. We have a large number who have 
attended universities, but the rule is that they 
prefer to carry these subjects because they 
have enough intelligence to understand that 
there is no danger in being too good a speller 
or knowing too much English. We give a gold 
medal about every two months for spelling. 
This encourages every one to spell. 


Schools.” 


Shorthand in the Universities 
“Shorthand in the Universities’”’ was the 
subject of a scholarly and erudite address 
by Mr. H. G. Healey, of the Business.Jour- 
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nal, New York City. Mr. Healey had 
given much thought and careful investiga- 
tion to his subject and all present pro- 
nounced it of the most learned and 
helpful addresses of the convention. Mr. 
Healey spoke largely extemporaneously, 
but promised to put his paper in written 
form later. We hope in some future num 
ber of the magazine to have the oppor- 
tunity of publishing the address in full. 
At the close of Mr. Healey’s remarks a 
resolution was passed, authorizing the pres 
ident to appoint a committee to draft a 
letter to be sent to our colleges and uni 
versities, urging the importance of the in 
troduction of shorthand into their cur 
ricula, the committee to have the power ‘to 
carry into effect the purpose of the reso 
lution. 


one 


Private Secretary Course 


The closing number of the program was 
an excellent address by that bright and 
popular teacher, Mr. C. A. Balcomb, of the 
Spencerian Commercial School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Balcomb had 
subject “A Private Secretary Course for 
Commercial Mr. Balcomb be- 
lieves that the up-to-date school should get 
in line with the progress of events or get 
out of the business. “A private secretary 
course,’ said the speaker, “is one step in 
line.” This course, as described by Mr. 
Balcomb, consists of instruction in the fol- 
lowing subjects: English, knowledge of 
the psychology and technique of advertis- 
ing, knowledge of self, development of per- 
sonality, knowledge of human nature, 
salesmanship, public speaking, business 
routine and systems, and executive abil- 
ity. After a brief discussion of the paper 
by Mr. G. W. Brown the meeting was 
adjourned. 


chosen as his 


Schools. 


a> 
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High School Association 
HE high school section of the Na 


Commercial Teachers’ 
for 1913 was a remarkable 
one in many ways. The high 
teachers who filled the rooms in which the 
meetings were held made up an audience 
which it was a pleasure and a responsibil 
ity to address—a pleasure because of the 


tional Asso- 
ciation 


school 
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careful attention which was accorded each 
speaker and a responsibility because this 
demanded 
practice, not theory. 


not fancies; 


The speaker with a 


audience facts, 
message never failed to receive the closest 
attention and hearty applause. The dis- 
free and marked through 
out by a spirit of real investigation. 


cussions were 
In the absence of the president, vice- 
president and secretary, Mr. W. A. Had- 
ley, Lakeview High School, Chicago, was 
elected chairman and presided at all of 
Miss Alice M. Hunter, Chi- 
cago, was elected temporary secretary. 


the meetings. 


Household Accounting 
Mr. A. H. Beaver, Austin High School, 


Chicago, discussed this comparatively new 
subject in a very forceful and interesting 
manner. Such a course was recommended 
as providing a method of correlating the 
school with the home. In the paper and 
discussion which followed by Mr. K. von 
Ammerman, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, and others, the value of a 
brief and simple course of this kind was 
brought out. 


Commercial Law 


Mr. W. A. Sheaffer, West Division High 
School, Milwaukee, who handled this topic 
in a scholarly and able manner, summed 
up the aim of commercial law teaching in 
the high school and discussed the methods 
through which the best results may be ob- 
tained. Three methods have been used in 
presenting the subject of commercial law 
to high school classes: The lecture meth- 
od, the method, and the illustrative 
method. The speaker discussed each of 
these in turn and recommended the illus- 
trative method, emphasizing the necessity 
for a strong text-book as The 
essentials of a satisfactory commercial law, 
text were enumerated by Mr. Sheaffer. In 
his opinion the ideal commercial law is 
characterized by a clear statement of the 
principles, with as few technical words and 
expressions as possible, numerous repro- 
ductions of actual legal papers and full 
illustrations of the application of the legal 
principles presented. 

The discussion was led by Mr. I. E. 
Chapman, Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. Mr. Chapman considers com- 


“case 


a guide. 
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mercial law the most practical subject in 
the high school curriculum. He believes 
that the teacher of commercial law has an 
opportunity to help his students to keep 
in touch with the live questions of the 
day. In speaking of the application of 
legal principles to concrete cases, the 
speaker recommended that real rather than 
hypothetical cases be used and that actual 
court decisions be given students. 


Vocational Guidance 


A live-wire talk on efficiency and the 
special application of that much abused 
term to salesmanship was given by Mr. 
J. S. Knox, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
speaker stated that the problem of distribu- 
tion is the biggest problem in American 
life to-day and that as such it is deserv- 
ing of the careful attention of the school. 
Three phases of this subject which should 
be particularly studied are salesmanship, 
advertising, and business letter writing. 
The qualifications essential to success 
were enumerated as health, honesty, knowl- 
edge of business, open-mindedness, tact, 
courage, initiative, industry, enthusiasm, 
purpose. 

In the lively discussion which followed 
the subject of vocational guidance was 
taken up. It was evident that the majority 
of the teachers present were giving this 
subject careful thought, that they were 
reading all they could find on the topic. 
The high school teacher of to-day must 
make a study of the individual students in 
his classes; must know what they can do 
and stand ready to advise them while in 
school and to keep in touch with them 
after their schooldays are over. 


Non-Essentials in Commercial Work 


Dr. H. M. Rowe, of Baltimore, opened 
his remarks by stating that he was talking 
as a business man, not as a school teacher, 
and that as a business man he had come 
to realize that the school curriculum is 
weighted down by details which were bet- 
ter omitted. The subjects of bookkeep- 
ing, commercial arithmetic, commercial law 
and penmanship were taken up and the 
doctor, in his well-known direct and force- 
ful manner, stripped each of its non- 
essentials. In speaking of English, the 
doctor took a definite stand against a study 
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of the classics as affording material for 
training letter writers and providing a 
criterion of spoken and written language 
for business men and women. 
Touch Typewriting 

The Tuesday evening session was opened 
by a paper on “Why They Failed to Learn 
Touch Typewriting” by Mr. R. E. Tulloss, 
Springfield, Ohio. Mr. Tulloss has made 
an investigation of this topic and the re- 
sults of his investigation were of great 
interest to the teachers present. _ Among 
the most frequent causes for failure in 
typewriting are the lack of sufficient 
equipment and the over-crowded condi- 
tion of the classes. Mr. Tulloss demands 
that the schools raise their standard, that 
they give more time to typewriting and 
that they require a higher degree of speed 
and accuracy from their students. His 
ideal is 75 words a minute as a graduation 
requirement. This brought out a heated 
discussion on the part of many teachers 
present. The effect of this discussion will 
unquestionably be that the subject of type 
writing will be given more attention and 


that more and better work will be de- 
manded. 
Shorthand Teaching 
Mr. W. L. James, Chicago, in his 


paper on teaching shorthand spoke of the 
importance of the work of a shorthand 
teacher, of the careful training required, 
of the necessity for a high ideal. The 
shorthand teacher has a duty to his school, 
to his students, and to his system. Mr. 
James would eliminate “time markers” in 
the student body, would have every teacher 
believe what he teaches and hold up to his 
students the attainments of the highest 
possible degree of speed and accuracy. 

Among those taking part in the discus- 
sion were Miss Nellie Collins, Galesburg, 
Ill.; Mr. Roy V. Coffey, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa; Mr. Harry Finney, Cicero, IIl., and 
Mr. Frederick J. Rose, Chicago. 


Disciplinary Value of Shorthand Study 


The value of shorthand as a means of 
mental discipline was clearly proven by 
Miss Grace Borland, Westport High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. According to 
Miss Borland, the value of any subject 
should be measured by the power it de- 
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velops to think, to plan, to execute, and 
by the degree of vigor, poise and mental 
alertness which it produces. In summing 
up her arguments Miss Borland stated that 
“shorthand must be placed neck and neck 
with English, mathematics and foreign 
languages; with Latin and Greek for exact 
thinking, with mathematics for reasoning 
and planning, and with English and spell 
ing for bringing the plan out of the realm 
of hazy ideas into a clear reality.” 


Short Commercial Courses in High School 


Mr. Robert Grant’s paper on this sub- 
ject was indeed a remarkable one. Its 
purpose was “to present such information 
as may be of value to those who want as- 
sistance in deciding whether the short 
course shall be introduced, and to those 
who having decided to introduce such a 
course want to know what to put into it.” 
With this end in view, Mr. Grant had col- 
lected data, and presented courses and 
comments from a large number of the lead- 
ing commercial high schools in the country. 
Among the courses presented were those 
from high schools in the following cities: 
Springfield, Mass.; Seattle, Wash.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; Jersey 
City, N. J.; Omaha, Nebr.; Chicago, II1.; 
Detroit, Mich., and St. Louis, Mo. It was 
unanimously voted that the high school sec- 
tion go on record as requesting that Mr. 
Grant’s paper be published in full in the 
Federation proceedings. 

The discussion, which was one of much 
interest, was ably led by Mr. Todd E. 
Paulus, Johnson High School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Penmanship 


Mr. C. P. Zaner, Columbus, Ohio, spoke 
briefly and informally of penmanship 
teaching in the high school. Penmanship, 
according to Mr. Zaner, is taught excel- 
lently in the grades but indifferently in the 
high school. He believes that high school 
teachers of other subjects should be given 
simple standards by which they can meas- 
ure good penmanship. No writing is poor 
which is easily written and easily read. 
The fundamentals of sightliness in writing 
are uniformity of size in small letters, of 
slant in long letters, and of spacing be 
tween letters and words. 
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The Two-Year Stenographic Course 


Mr. Wm. Bachrach, Supervisor Commer 
cial Work, Chicago Public Schools, in an 
intensely interesting paper outlined the 
special problems of the commercial de- 
partments of the Chicago high schools, 
spoke of the development of the work and 
gave the courses of study now offered. 
Mr. Bachrach told of some things which 
have been done and of his ideal for fu- 
ture work. The problem of popularizing 
the work and letting the community know 
what the school is doing has been given 
special attention. Among the methods used 
were practical discussions in parents’ 
meetings, and morning exercises, and a 
“commercial column” in the high school 
weekly, the distribution of explanatory 
booklets and the presentation of a play 
illustrating the experience of competent 
and incompetent stenographers. This 
play was written by commercial students 
of the Parker High School in their Eng- 
lish class and acted in the general as- 
sembly. The following suggestions were 
offered as the basis of the success of the 
stenographic work in the composite high 
school: Have a competent person in 
charge of the department to be held re- 
sponsible for details. Close co-operation 
between the departments of stenography, 
typewriting and English. Study failures 
to eliminate the causes. Keep in close touch 
with the commercial world to keep in- 
struction up to date. Practical vocational 
guidance. Employment bureau. System 
of keeping in touch with graduates. Throw 
the department into the social and edu- 
cational activities of the whole school so 
that the students can learn first hand that 
commercial training is not the beginning 
and the end of education. 


The Relation of the School to the 
Community 

This discussion was led by Mr. Hugo 
Herring, Whitewater State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., who was followed by 
Mr. R. L. Hamilton, Sioux City, lowa. 
The first point of contact between the 
commercial department of the high school 
and the business man of the community 
was given as through the individual in- 
structor. An acquaintance with the busi- 
ness men direct, and membership in local 
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commercial clubs and business associations 
were recommended. Visits to factories and 
local business houses and addresses from 
leading men were suggested. 
Methods of carrying out these plans were 
given from the actual experience of 
the speakers. The subject of vocational 
guidance was again taken up and em- 
phasized. 
University Credits for Shorthand 

While not on the program this ques- 

tion was one of the live topics of the high 
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school section. Mr. A. R. Williams, High- 
land Park, IIll., who is conducting a ques- 
tionaire on this topic, took a vote from 
the teachers present on what credit should 
be given and what standards should be 
demanded to obtain this credit. The 
earnest thought which is being given this 
subject is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the universal recognition whicli 
is at last being accorded to the teaching of 
shorthand and typewriting, its value and 
its necessity. 


oO? 
Dr. and Mrs. Bridge Celebrate Golden Wedding Anniversary 


N Wednesday evening, November 
() 26, there gathered in the Miller 

Chapel of the M. E. Church, 
Orange, N. J., about three hundred friends 
of Rev. Dr. William D. Bridge to cele- 
brate with Dr. and Mrs. Bridge the fif- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding. 

Dr. Bridge is well known as the dean 
of shorthand writers, having been born at 
Durbury, Mass., February 23, 1840, and 
having served as teacher, reporter, and 
editor in addition to his ministerial labors 
for over fifty years. He is the historian 
and librarian of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, of which he has 
been a member from the earliest years. 
Dr. Bridge was the personal friend of 
such distinguished shorthand authors as 
Sir Isaac Pitman, Benn Pitman, and An- 
drew J. Graham, and he numbers among 
his acquaintances practically every living 
shorthand author and prominent reporter. 
In 1887 he was the sole American repre- 
sentative to the first International Short- 
hand Congress held in London. 

Dr. Bridge first studied shorthand while 
in attendance at Wilbraham Academy, 
Mass., where during chapel exercise one 
morning he happened to notice a boy 
scratching on a pad while kneeling beside 
him. When about to censure him he was 
surprised to learn that the youth had made 


a verbatim report of the prayer. Dr. 
Bridge was so impressed by what the boy 
told him that he arranged with him for 
private lessons. 

In 1881 Dr. Bridge became private sec- 
retary to Bishop Vincent, Chancellor of 
Chautauqua, and it was in the Chautauqua 
schools that Dr. Bridge did most of his 
work as a teacher of stenography. His 
most important service as a shorthand 
reporter has been his work as reporter of 
the quadrennial general conferences of 
the M. E. Church since 1880. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bridge were the recip- 
ients of many messages of congratulation 
and gifts of flowers, china, glass, silver 
and gold. The National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association sent two gold spoons, 
and other members of the shorthand fra- 
ternity conveyed greetings through Mr. 
Horace G. Healey, of New York. The 
climax of the evening's festivities was a 
presentation of a beautiful basket lined 
with yellow satin and tied with ribbons 
and roses, in which lay a number of ten- 
dollar gold pieces, the gifts of members 
of the Church, friends and 
shorthand writers. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
we congratulate Dr. and Mrs. Bridge on 
the celebration of their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary. We wish them many more 
years of life, health and happiness. 


personal 





when it comes.— Disraeli. 





“THe secret of success in life is for a man to be ready for his opportunity 
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The New Headquarters of This Magazine 


N November the Gregg Publishing 

Company, the Gregg School, and the 

Gregg Writer moved into new quar- 
ters. The headquarters of the system are 
now located in the Tower Building, corner 
of Madison Street and Michigan Avenue. 
An entire floor in this magnificent building 
has been leased for a period of years, the 
consideration, in addition to the cost of re- 
constructing, partitioning, and equipping 
the immense floor, being 
$120,000. 

The Tower Building is one 
of the best-known buildings in 
the country. All of our read- 
ers who have visited Chicago 
will remember it as the Mont- 
gomery Ward Building over- 
looking Michigan Avenue and 
Lake Michigan. Every year 
for many years, thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the 
country ascended to the Tower 
from which they could get a 
greater view of Chicago than 
from any other point in the 
city. The “Tower” was one 
of the “show” places of 
Chicago. When Montgomery 
Ward and Company moved 
out of the down-town section, 
the building was purchased 
by a syndicate which has just 
completed its reconstruction 
into a fine type of modern of- 
fice building. 

With its freedom from 
street noise, on account of the 
asphalt paving of the boule- 
vard and the absence of com 
mercial vehicles; with an abundance of 
light from all sides, through having the en- 
tire floor, which is a unique advantage in 
Chicago; with an unobstructed view of the 
lake ; with the most central location in the 
city; and with an equipment worthy of the 
headquarters of the system, we are all 
very happy over the change. And we are 
sure all our friends will also feel a per- 
sonal pride in the advancement of the 
system and the school that the new head- 
quarters emphasize. It marks one more 
step forward—and a very long step at 





OUR NEW HOME 
6 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


that. Yet it isn’t so very long since the 
headquarters of the system consisted of 
one little $15-a-month office on the top 
floor of an inconspicuous building on a 
side street. When it is remembered that 
branch offices have also been established 
in New York, San Francisco and Liver- 
pool, some idea may be gained of the ex- 
traordinary growth of the business. 

From such a small office to a whole floor 
in a modern office building is 
a big advance in material suc 
cess; but, more than that, it 
is gratifying to us to know 
that the movement which has 
created this business has also 
been of inestimable value to 
hundreds of thousands of 
young men and women strug- 
gling for a better place in the 
world’s work—a place in 
which they could use to the 
best advantage in real service 
in the business world their 
natural endowments and the 
greater technical skill which 
the system gave them. 

Gregg Shorthand—onut of 
which the growth of a large 
publishing business has been 
merely incidental —has al- 
ways stood for service. To 
the fact that it is enabling so 
many to render a distinct serv 
ice in the world’s work, and 
is enabling them to do it more 
efficiently without the drudg 
ery inseparable from old-time 
methods, it owes its whole suc- 
cess. Our new headquarters 
will simply give us better opportunities for 
service. 

We cordially invite all our friends, and 
those interested in the advancement of 
commercial education, to make the new 
headquarters of the system their headquar- 
ters while in Chicago. 


oO° 


It is said that during September mail- 
order catalogs were mailed from New 
York at the rate of 400,000 a day. 
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OME years ago there was a great deal 
of discussion in teachers’ conventions 
about individual or class instruction, 

but nowadays we hear very little of it ex- 
cept in the advertisements of certain 
schools which advertise “individual in- 
struction” because the phrase is believed to 
exercise a magnetic influence over pro- 
spective students. 

It is, of course, an absolute impossibility 

even if it were desirable—to give en- 
tirely individual instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting in a school of any size. 
It would be unfortunate for the students 
if it could be done. Let us state the propo- 
sition very simply: Suppose a teacher 
had only twelve students and that the 
shorthand period was one hour. In giving 
individual instruction this would mean just 
five minutes’ instruction in the hour for 
each student, even if the time allotted to 
each could be measured precisely, and if 
the loss of time in getting from one stu- 
dent to another were eliminated. This 
reduces the proposition to an absurdity. 

We know of one school that advertises 
and attempts to give individual instruction. 
The manager of this school has frequently 


The Fallacy of Individual Instruction 


expressed utter contempt for the work done 
in teachers’ conventions, and will not per- 
mit any of his teachers to attend such 
gatherings because, it is said, he fears that 
his teachers might impart to others the 
wonderful methods of instruction evolved 
from the inner consciousness of his bulg- 
ing cranium. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the methods of instruction in the 
school to which we refer are at least two 
decades behind the times, as might be ex- 
pected when a school manager sets him- 
self up as superior to the combined knowl- 
edge of the profession. Such an exclusive 
spirit is at variance with the spirit of the 
times in which we live. Every business or 
profession nowadays recognizes the impor- 
tance of co-operation between its members 
for the general advancement of their com- 
mon interests; while the modern business 
or professional man acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to the healthy stimulus of 
competition. The phrase “competition is 
the life of trade” may be trite, but it is 
nevertheless true. 

Briefly described, the methods followed 
in the school to which we have alluded are 
these: The student is assigned a certain 
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amount of work in the text-book for study. 
When he has completed the work, he takes 
his place in line to wait for a “recitation.” 
When at last the student reaches the teach- 
er’s desk, he hands his notebook to the 
teacher, who glances through it hurriedly 
and strikes out the incorrect outlines in 
red ink. This done, the teacher may or 
may not add a hurried word or two of ex- 
planation, and then motions for the next 
student to approach. The student, having 
had this homeopathic dose of individual 
instruction, goes back to his desk and 
puzzles out as best he can the raison d’etre 
of the red ink corrections. He probably 
waited in line twenty or thirty minutes for 
the corrections, which were made in less 
than two minutes. 

The same kind of methods are followed 
in the typewriting department, touch type- 
writing being denounced—even at this late 
date—by the all-wise manager of the 
school as a “passing fad.” 

Now let us compare this plan with those 
adopted in many of the more modern 
schools. 

When the class assembles the teacher 
takes his place before the students and ex- 
plains clearly to them the rules and prin- 
ciples of the lesson they are to study. He 
supplements the oral explanation with 
blackboard illustrations which bring out 
clearly each point that needs to be empha- 
sized. Right here it is important to note 
that the free use of the blackboard not only 
serves the purpose of making the explana- 
tions clear to the student, but keeps him 
interested in the work. It also has an 
educative value in training the student to 
imitate the free, easy motion of the teach- 
er’s hand in executing the forms. 

While the students are practicing the 
lesson, the teacher passes from one to an- 
other, glancing at their work and giving 
them encouraging advice and kindly criti- 
cism. 

By this plan all the students have had 
the lesson fully explained to them with 
blackboard illustrations in the course of a 
few minutes and can devote almost the en- 
tire period to practice. As the teacher is 
able to observe them at work, he can give 
them much more helpful suggestions—and 
more of them—than is possible where an 


attempt is made to give entirely individual 
instruction. 

But that is not all. There is the stimu 
lus of emulation, of competition—a stand- 
ard of comparison—a vim, an interest, to 
the work that is absent in isolated study. 


oOo 


The “Geometric” Viewpoint 


ANY teachers of the Pitmanic sys- 
tems on taking up the study of 
Gregg Shorthand are surprised to 
find that it is “different’’—radically differ- 
ent. It seems to be a popular impression 
that about the only change you can make 
in a shorthand system is in the alphabet. 
Such teachers at the beginning reason 
from the Pitmanic viewpoint; they com- 
pare Gregg Shorthand with Pitmanic prin- 
ciples, and because they do not coincide— 
Gregg Shorthand naturally must be at 
fault! Because the Gregg Shorthand does 
away with the “N-hook,” or the “halving 
principle,” or the “lengthening principle” 
—it necessarily must be weak. The reason- 
ing is all from one angle, the Pitmanic. 
Note that we say at the beginning of the 
study. Any teacher who goes far enough 
into Gregg Shorthand to get a compre- 
hensive view of its true character, and the 
powerful, natural principles of the system, 
must see that the combinations requiring 
the R-hook, L-hook, halving, etc., in the 
Pitmanic systems are provided for in a 
perfectly natural and logical way in Gregg 
Shorthand. These hooks and other alter- 
native ways of writing the same sound in 
the Pitmanic systems are mere expedients, 
illogical makeshifts, and are made neces- 
sary by reason of a faulty alphabet. 
Gregg Shorthand is radically opposed 
to the old-time systems in every feature. 
You cannot compare it with the old-time 
systems, principle for principle, because 
the bases of the two are radically different, 
and it is this very difference in the basis 
of Gregg Shorthand from the old-time sys- 
tems that has given it superiority and 
made it the standard shorthand of to-day. 
It is natural that we should compare 
any new knowledge we gain with what we 
already have, but it is always a safe plan 
to defer judgment until enough of the new 
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knowledge is absorbed to make the com- 
parison fair. 

The critics of Gregg Shorthand have 
without exception been those who in their 
very statements and arguments show con 
clusively that they have but a superficial 
knowledge of the system. Even the willful 
misrepresentations display an ignorance 
of the principles that is laughable. But 
we can take a cheerful view of that, be- 
cause they invariably react on those who 
make them. Whenever a teacher goes 
deeply enough into Gregg Shorthand to 
get a grasp on its fundamental principles, 
we add another to the host of enthusiastic 
advocates of the system. 


oOo 
Brevities 


The January edition of Remington 
Notes comes out in a most attractive cover 
printed in gray and blue. The magazine 
is also, as a whole, a magnificent specimen 
of the printing art. Remington Notes is 
sent free to stenographers. 

” - ” 

We are in receipt of copies of the Vo- 
cational Bulletin, devoted to the interests 
of useful education, and published by the 
department of vocational training, Gary 
High School, Gary, Indiana. It is ably 
edited by Mr. John Alfred White, who 
brings to the publication a wide experi 
ence in commercial education and a great 
fund of knowledge of vocational training. 
We predict that the Vocational Bulletin 
will be a most important factor in effi 
ciency education in the Gary schools. It 
strikes the right tone in the sentence 
“Office work has almost no commercial 
value if it is not 100 per cent perfect most 
of the time.” 

« * 7 

We have received a report of the meet 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association 
at Atlantic City, November 28th, which 
outlined a program and discussed plans 
for the coming meeting at Atlantic City 
in March. The program will be one of 
the most interesting and profitable the 
Association has ever planned, and the 
committee is to be congratulated on its 
excellent work. Every commercial teacher 
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who can possibly do so should be in at- 
tendance at It will be a 
“symposium” convention, and the program 
will make a place for at least one hundred 
of the foremost commercial 
the country. Mr. F. E. Lakey, English 
High School, Boston, the Secretary of the 
Association, will be glad to furnish com 
plete information about the next meeting. 
We regret that the limitations of space 
full re- 


this meeting. 


educators of 


make it impossible to include a 


port of the executive committee in this 
number of the magazine. 
* * * 

From Olympia, the seat of the state 

government of Washington, comes the 


news that “The Stenographers’ Society of 
Olympia” has been formed. The presi- 
dent is E. R. head of the com 
mercial department in the high school; 
Olga Hartman, Secretary; John Wilson, 
Treasurer; and Howard Farrington, Ser 
geant-at-Arms. 

Mutual helpfulness will be the object 
of the organization. At the meetings 
there will be shorthand and typewriting 
contests, for excellence in which prizes 
will be given. The features will 
also be emphasized. 


Thoma, 


social 


= * ~ 


The following teachers were placed on 
our certificated list this past month: 


A. Estelle Bennehoff, Bellevue, Ohio. 
Mary E. Byrne, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mary B. Hill, Nickerson, Kans. 
Louise A. Jacobson, Delavan, Wis. 
Dona M. Michaud, Muskegon, Mich 
Ruth S. Parker, Lawrence, Kans. 
Ruth Reynolds, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Myrtle J. Wharton, Dubuque, Iowa 


* = » 


A CorrREcCTION 


In our report of the International Type- 
writing Contests in the November number, 
through a slip of the pen, we stated that 
the $1,000 cash prize awarded to Miss 
Owen in the contest last year was given by 
the Underwood Typewriter Company. 
Mr. J. N. Kimball, the Chairman of the 
Contest Committee, has called our atten- 
tion to the fact that this prize was do- 
nated by the Annual Business Show Com 
pany. We are very glad to make the cor 
rection. 
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HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article “O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “‘plate’’ which will appear in the March 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try. because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G.A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for * theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ‘“*beauty"’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


Shall We Make New Year 
Resolutions 


OR the second time in its history the 
K Order of Gregg Artists as a body 

and individually must take the usual 
first-of-the-year appraisement. We must 
sum up what we have done and resolve to 
do more during this year; we must take 
inventory of our shortcomings and deter- 
mine to eliminate them; in fact, we must 
describe the boundaries of our year’s work, 
and last, but not least, we must set about 
accomplishing that which we map out. Per- 
haps a few resolutions would help us to 
outline our shorthand work for the coming 
twelve months. Then, let each one of us 
resolve: 


First: That I shall not be enrolled as a stu- 
dent of Gregg Shorthand longer than three 
months before I submit my application as a 
member of the Order of Gregg Artists. 

Second: That if I am and have been en- 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. This department is the official 

spokesman of the clan. Conducted by Alice L. Rinne, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 








gaged in stenographic or secretarial work 
I shall immediately send to the Committee in 
charge of the O. G. A. applications a specimen 
of my shorthand notes so that I may ascertain 
my standing in the ranks of artistic writers. 

Third: That upon being admitted as a mem- 
ber of this select Order I shall make it a 
point to display my badge of membership and 
to willingly explain in detail the meaning of 
the mysterious triangle; and to urge other 
writers of our system to identify themselves 
with our work 

Fourth: That I shall write in to headquar- 
ters frequently in regard to matters which I 
may think of benefit to the Order as a whole 
and to groups of members in particular. 

Fifth: That I shall never hesitate to make 
suggestions nor to voice my opinion on the 
various matters put to the members for ap 
proval or disapproval. 


Granting the first two resolutions, let 
each one of the twenty-five hundred pres 
ent members make the most of our deci- 
sions to take an active part in the order. 
It will mean a great deal to you—and to 
us! Tell us what you want in the depart- 
ment. Let us know your preferences. Is 
it a contest, something of that sort, or 
merely descriptive matter that you wish. 
Are you more interested in something in 
which you may take part or in hearing 
what others are doing. Why not tell us? 
Just read what Mr. Freeman P. Taylor, 
Principal of The Taylor School, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., writes. He shows that he 
is co-operating, that he wishes you all to 
have the benefit of his mite: 

About forty members of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Taylor School have organized 
a Gregg Shorthand Club in connection with the 
Association. 

Mr. Taylor has given these young people the 
use of the school rooms for one evening each 
month, and they will meet for practice in 
speed and accuracy. 

Miss Nina A. Leonard (certificated), principal 
of the theory department of the school, has 
been engaged to give them special instruction 
in the fine points of the system, as brought 
out in the Gregg Writer, Hints and Helps for 
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The O. G. A. Business Letters—I 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, November number) 
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The O. G. A. Business Letters—II 


(For key, see O. G. A. Department, November number) 


the Shorthand Student and other publications 
pertaining to our work. 

The first meeting was so enthusiastic that 
this feature bids fair to become very popular, 
and Mr. James Mason, president of the Alumni 
Association, has arranged to have _ refresh- 
ments served at the next meeting. 

There is perhaps an alumni association 
in connection with your school, a club in 
which the membership commitiee will be 
more than glad to enroll you so why not 
take advantage of the opportunities such 
co-operative work affords. It is not un 
likely that you could bring to the attention 
of the officers the immense value of study 
of the “fine points” of shorthand, and you 
might be the means of bringing this feat- 
ure of the study up in connection with the 
other good things one finds in club work. 

Of those newly formed organizations 
that have come to our attention there is the 
Gregg Shorthand Association of Chicago, 
of which Mr. W. C. Bieneman is president ; 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Gregg Shorthand 
Society, of which Mr. A. E. Rowland is 
president, and the Alumni Association of 
Wilson’s Modern Business College, Seat- 
tle, Wash., of which Mr. Roy C. Rosen- 
berg is President. A paragraph selected 
from Mr Bertch’s letter, recording secre- 
tary of the Seattle organization, reads: 

Feeling that you are always pleased to hear 
of the success of Gregg students, I am writ- 
ing you this letter to acquaint you with a re- 
cent movement taken by the “live-wire gradu- 
ates” of this college in forming an Alumni 
Association. ae ‘ After a few short 
speeches by prominent students and members 
of the faculty, telling of the benefits to be 
derived from such an organization, the elec- 
tion of officers took place. ; 


such 
will prove beneficial in increasing 
our membership, induce our members to win 


Knowing that will offer us 


gestions as 


you 


sug- 


O. G. A. certificates, or in co-operating with 
us in holding shorthand and typewriting con- 
tests, I remain 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Crarence Beatcu, 
Recording Secretary. 


It has been some time since we received 
Mr. Rowland’s announcement of the for- 
mation of the Milwaukee club, but we 
know the Wisconsinites will all understand 
that lack of space has prevented our giv- 
ing them notice before this. In his first 
letter Mr. Rowland wrote: 

So you see we have started a Gregg Society 
here in Milwaukee with a charter membership 
of sixty members, twenty-nine of which are 
girls and thirty-one boys. 


Then a little later in the month Mr. 
Rowland tells us of their further work. A 
short quotation from his letter may give 
other workers a line on his methods of 
procedure : 

Each member must be eighteen years of age, 
must have had one year of experience in the 
business world, must pay initiation fee and 
four months’ dues in advance. And last, but 
not least, if he is acceptable to the member- 
ship committee, he must submit a specimen 
of his shorthand notes betore being admitted 
to the Society. 

We have rented a permanent hall for our 
regular meeting place, just opposite to the 
City Hall in Milwaukee, where we are to meet 
the first and third Thursday nights of each 
month. 

Our social committee, our membership com- 
mittee, our press committee and our executive 
committee are working nicely. I am planning 
to have our educational committee take charge 
of advancing the cause of the Gregg Writer 
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among the members. I am also planning to 
have our employment secretary find out where 
each member is working and at what salary. 
Then each member hearing of any vacancy in 
his office or others is to report to the 
ployment department. The rules committee ‘is 
not yet working 


The Chicago Association is working for 
a charter membership of one hundred. 
They expect to close their books within the 
next few weeks and begin the work of or 
ganizing in earnest. For the first meeting 
in January they have scheduled a dinner 
party at one of the hotels or a suitable res 
taurant. 
acted a promise to bring at least one new 
advocate. 

Announcement 
local organizations from time to time. 

But we can give you only brief notices 
of these splendid clubs, just enough to let 
you know what is being done in this direc 
tion and to behoove you to link your efforts 
with those of other writers of the system. 
Let us see what can be done during this 
new year. There is no better time to start. 


From each member has been ex 


has been made of other 


From the Usual Letter Box 


letter from 
Mr. John Balaam and 
Madame Clara Balaam write conjointly. 
After telling us of the interesting features 
of their work in connection with Gregg 
Shorthand and the Order, their letter con 
tinues: 


A most 
across the waters. 


interesting comes 


We are pleased to inform you that we have 
successfully formed a Bradford G. S. A., and 
that we are on the eve of a removal to larger 
premises, and looking anxiously forward to 
Mr. Gregg’s next visit to England as he has 
promised to attend one of our meetings. The 
old country seems to be waking up and I can 
assure you we have been kept busy answering 
inquirers about Gregg from all parts of the 
British Isles. On Friday I dispatched books, 
etc., to a lady who is sailing for Australia at 
the end of this week, and whose intention it is 


to study Gregg during the voyage. And so 
the circle keeps spreading. 
Then Mr. Balaam adds a little post 


script on his own account, saying: 

I have typed this from Madame’s dictation, so 
you will see the personal pronouns have got a 
bit mixed up. It is usually understood the 
sentiments of both are included and that no 
doubt accounts for the apparent irregularity. 
We are both one where Gregg is concerned! ! ! 


Miss Elizabeth Baker, of the Arling 


School, 


High Arlington, Wash., 


ton 
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school. 


sends us the first tests from her 
But she has already developed the O. G. 
A. enthusiasm: 

I'wo of my other students wrote up this test 
but I could not induce them to send them this 
time, until they were more sure of themselves 
However, they have expressed a willingness to 
try one of these tests again in the near future. 


We are assured of the continuous co-op- 
eration and interest of the Grand Island 
Business and Normal College, Grand Is 
land, Nebr., through Miss Elizabeth Horn 
ick, who writes: 

These students have had shorthand only since 
September and therefore are a little doubtful 
about the quality of their work. Any criticisms 
you may make on any of the papers will gladly 
be accepted (as well as the certificates!) and 
be helpful to them trying next 
month. 

Considerable interest 


when again 
and enthusiasm have 
been through these tests and the stu- 
dents enjoy doing the work. \ number of 
others have been practicing and I expect to be 
able to send in almost every month 
hereafter As number of the stu 
dents receive certificates, we will want to or 
ganize a Local Order and also be the proud 
wearers of the pin 


aroused 


specie ns 


soon as a 


success of a 


the 
enthusiasm 


There is no doubt of 


new school as long as 


hand in hand with the work from the very 


goes 


beginning. Five tests were received from 
Mrs. F. H. Jarvis, of the Merchants and 
Bankers’ Business School, Hartford, Conn.., 
who writes: 

I am mailing to-day, under separate 
cover, some tests from students who commenced 
Gregg Shorthand in September. We consider 
their work very creditable for pupils so young 
at the game. 

We have already worked up considerable 
interest in the O. G. A our students, 
considering the fact that this school is less than 
six months old. 

I have also decided to 


you 


among 


send in a test. 


We 
are glad to welcome you and your stu 
dents into the Order, and we hope you will 
find the connection a profitable one. 

Sr. M. St. Columbkille’s 
School, Chicago, writes us a friendly iet 
ter: 

In writing you I feel I am writing to an old 
friend, as I had some correspondence with you 
last August, connection with an ex 
amination, and your courtesy on that occasion 
will not forgotten. 

Inclosed you will find my copy of the De 
cember O. G. A. test and fee. 

We have 


You may count on us, Mrs. Jarvis. 


Serena, of 


also in 


soon be 


a large and enthusiastic class of 
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Greggites and | hope to send you some good 
papers in the near future. For the present, 
however, I thought I would set them a good 
example by securing my certificate first, which 
| think will greatly encourage them. So you 
see I am doubly anxious to be successful, and 
hope to be able to count my certificate among 
my Christmas gifts 


* 


And there are hundreds of others ‘whose 
letters are just as interesting, who are 
every bit as enthusiastic about the work 
forbids. 
May we ask you once more not to send 
By the 
time the exchange has been deducted, there 
is little left. 

And next month we expect to announce 
an interesting contest. Watch out for it. 
Cash prizes will be offered. 


o 
The O. G. A. Test 


We have selected the admirable paper on 
“The Ethics of Our Profession,” read bs 
fore the recent convention of the New York 
State Stenographers’ Association by the 
eminent reporter, Mr. Charles H. Requa, 
an official stenographer to the Supreme 

«Court of New York, for this month’s test. 


but space 


us checks for twenty five cents. 


The Ethics of Our Profession 
By Caantes H. Reewa 


Of all the offices which seem to seek the 
man, rather than the man the office, in this 
progressive age, is that of Ethicist, to which 
the fearless but somewhat rash President of 
the New York State Stenographers’ Association 
has for this occasion appointed me. Should | 
fail in the arduous task assigned me, perhaps 
I may open up a vein of thought in some abler 
mind that will come forward and make more 
lucid and intelligible this intricate and complex 
subject. The briefest and most satisfactory 
definition I have been able to find of Ethics 
is, “The principles at the foundation of the 
right regulation of conduct.” In the hyper- 
progressive age in which we live, if the hurry- 
ing, scurrying, madly rushing of our every- 
day life can be called living at all, the question 
of ethics seems to be either utterly extinguished 
or so far relegated to the rear as to be utterly 
lost sight of, and seldom heard of. Let us then, 
for a moment, give restrictive pause, and con- 
sider it only with reference to our chosen pro- 
fession. While legislation has in no _ wise 
changed the character of our work, it has at 
last recognized the dignity of it, and the edict 
has finally gone forth from the body of com- 
petent jurisdiction, empowering it to act, that 
henceforth we are to be recognized as a pro- 
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fession, the same as physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, etc., who derive their authority from 
the same high source. Does not such recogni- 


tion bring us greater respect and higher re- 
sponsibilities? I think it does. Whether we 


be possessed of a university training, a college 
course, commercial or otherwise, or merely the 
best education within our means to obtain and 
power to secure, we all start out on the same 
broad path, with the same motives and the same 
ultimate end in view, the attainment of success. 
How can we best obtain it? Our lives are be 
fore us, to make of them what we will. We 
do not accept the Hindoo theory of caste, that 


a man born in one caste can never get out 
of it, but must die in it, for it would de 
stroy all energy and ambition, and we would 
merely vegetate until death relieved an over 
crowded world of such cumberers of the 


ground, to make way for the more persevering 
and aspiring. When we leave the university, 
the college, or whatever our alma mater may 
have been, we think we know it all; but a 
few hard knocks, and the daily realization of 
how much there is yet to be learned, and how 
comparatively little was embraced in our sup- 
posedly complete curriculum, bring home to us 
with irresistible force the query—Shall we 
learn more, or shall we be content with the 
little that we really know? The great book of 
nature opens up before us, human experience, 
in all its myriad permutations and combina- 
tions, confronts us, presenting new problems 
each day for our solution, and life’s battle may 
only be won by the brave, the strong and the 


fearless. It would therefore seem to me to 
be error to resolve first to become the ste 
nographer, and then to become the man. 
First, be the man, and then be the stenog- 


rapher. With high ideals and lofty principles 
to guide us in the one case, we are sure to have 
them in the other; and without them man is 
below the level of the brute that perisheth, un- 
worthy of success in this life, and immortality 
in that which is to come. There have been great 
men in other professions; why should there 
not be as great in ours? Has any man greater 
opportunity for broadening his experience, 
adding to his knowledge and widening his men- 
tal horizon? Let us then strive to realize it, live 
up to it, and, deserving success, look forward 
with calm confidence and abiding faith to se- 
curing it, and with it the fullest recognition 
that a waiting world is eager to extend to those 
who really merit it. To this end we must rise 
above petty jealousies, self-seeking and self- 
aggrandizement at the expense of our fellows, 
remembering that “There is but one nation, the 
earth, and but one people, the human race.” 
Let us not strive to crush others, that we may 
climb over them, but cultivate an _ honest, 
earnest desire to see others succeed as well as 
ourselves, and, wherever possible, give them a 
helping hand. So shall we unexpectedly find 
that while helping others we have been helping 
ourselves toward the ultimate attainment of our 
common goal. And keep as much as possible 
in touch with each other, remembering that “In 
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union there is strength.” Let us unite with 
those who are traveling the same broad high 
way as ourselves, in both State and National 
Associations, that we may help them, and they 
in their turn help us. Let us not wait until 
necessity arises for organized effort to secure 
what may be desirable or imperative, as the 
case may be, but strive together for the com- 
mon good of all. So shall we raise, or rather 
rise to the inherent dignity of our noble pro 
fession, and command, and speedily receive, the 
recognition to which then, and then only, we 
would be entitled. Then may we hold up ow 
heads with those of any other profession, con 
scious that we as well as they are “but parts 
of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


List of New Members 
A 


Ethel Abrams, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ruth C. Adams, Manchester, N. H. 
Ethel Adamson, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Essie M. Agee, Lynchburg, Va. 
Carrie E. Alger, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fannie FE. Alger, Buffalo, N. Y. 
William Alspach, Newark, Ohio 
Flossie Amer, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Elvera Anderson, Lincoln, Cal. 
Gustaf W. Anderson, Grand Island, Nebr. 
J. F. Anderson, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Joseph James Anzalone, Dayton, Ohio. 


B 
Annie M. Barclay, Carlton Hill, N. J. 
A. Virginia Barnum, Grand Island, Nebr. 
A. G. Bauer, Lebanon, Pa. 
Emma Bausch, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sten W. Benson, Chicago, III. 
Esther Bergman, Brockton, Mass. 
Ruth Bernhard, New York City. 
Lulu Blair, New Martinsville, W. Va 
Marguerite Bloomburg, Walkerton, Ont., Can. 
Ethel Bourbeau, Leominster, Mass. 
Isabella Bowers, Prince Albert, Sask., Can. 
J. Harry Brandenburg, Frederick, Md 
Gladys Brandt, Prince Albert, Sask., Can. 
Nova A. Brewer, Carthage, Mo. 
Anna H. Bridwell, Denver, Colo. 
Irma Brown, Lincoln, Cal. 
Mabel Brown, New South Wales, Australia. 
Sophie Budnow, Passaic, N. J. 
Gerald Burke, Hartford, Conn 
Temple Burrus, Carthage, Mo. 
Laura Butler, Minneapolis, Minn 


Cc 
Carrie Campbell, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Gertrude Stolz Campbell, San Francisco, Cal. 
J. J. Carney, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teresa Carpenter, Marquette, Mich 
Verdie A. Cassel, Lewistown, Ill. 
Martha Christensen, Racine, Wis. 
Nell Claypool, Bowling Green, Ky. 
John A. Collins, Chicago, Il. 
Harry Collins, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
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Rae Colwell, Aberdeen, Wash. 

G. William Comfort, Frederick, Md. 

Dora Conescu, New York City. 

Vera Cogswell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lillian Coristine, Prince Albert, Sask., Can. 
Odessa Cortelyou, Abingdon, IIl. 

Henry P. Crowell, New London, N. H. 
Anna Cubbison, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Ethel Current, Welland, Ont., Can. 


D 
Henry Alexander Daniels, Newark, N. J. 
Nortene Davidson, De Soto, Mo. 
Florence Davis, Des Moines, lowa. 
Ruth E. Deaine, Marquette, Mich. 
Margaret Deasy, East Providence, R. I. 
Gertrude De Merle, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pearl Dimick, Lebanon, N. H. 
Laura Dion, Lebanon, N. H. 
Garnet Doll, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
H. A. Donnelly, Dover, N. H. 
Lillian Down, Victoria, B. C., Can. 
Marcella Downey, Marquette, Mich. 
T. J. Drake, Goodwell, Okla. 
Rhea Dunlop, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Frances B. Durkee, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Leona Duvall, Bowling Green, Ky. 


E 
Lillian Eardley, Seattle, Wash. 
Sam Eastlack, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Hannah Helen Ekoos, Astoria, Ore. 
Victor Ericson, Laurium, Mich. 
Frances Ezell, Phoenix, Ariz. 


F 
Lydia Fedler, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Myrtle Fennell, Chicago, Ill. 
Robert W. Fillmore, Chicago, Ill 
Leone Findley, Lincoln, Cal. 
C. M. Finegan, Hannibal, Mo. 
Elsa Fischer, York, Nebr. 
Martha Freeland, Washington, D. C. 
Martha Froehlingsdorf, Marquette, Mich. 


G 
Mary P. Gaghan, Hartford, Conn. 
Celia Gardner, New London, N. H. 
Dora Geve, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Lottie Gibbs, North Yakima, Wash. 
Augusta Goldstein, New York City. 
Minerva Goldstein, New York City. 
Everett P. Gordon, Manchester, N. H. 
Sydonia Gottsegen, New York City. 
Laura Gough, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Lester S. Graves, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mollie Greenbaum, New York City. 
L. D. Griffith, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elliot Gunderson, Calumet, Mich. 
Harry Gutridge, Newark, Ohio. 


H 

Amanda Hagenstein, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Josephine Ham, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Hilda E. Hamilton, Rockford, III. 
Pauline Hammer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Joseph P. Harrington, Marquette, Mich. 
Nettie Harvey, Altoona, lowa. 

Georgia Hazelwood, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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George M. Heath, Eureka, Cal. 
Leona Heidemann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Josephine M. Henfling, Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. A. Hensarling, San Antonio, Texas. 
Mary Hazel Herron, Marquette, Mich. 
Mary B. Hill, Nickerson, Kans. 
Agnes Himmelheber, Annapolis, Md. 
Benjamin H. Holland, Columbus, Ga. 
George R. Holt, New Bedford, Mass 
Maude Holt, Grand Island, Nebr. 
Nellie C. Hurley, Washington, D. C. 
Margaret Hursh, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Chloe Hutcherson, Lynchburg, Va. 


Harold James Inch, Flint, Mich 
Bertha Isreal, Portland, Ore 


J 


Eva Jackson, South Bend, Ind. 
Fannie Jackson, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Carrie C. Jacobs, Kansas City, Mo. 
Esther Jacobson, Crookston, Minn. 
Mrs. F. H. Jarvis, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Gertrude Jay, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Gertrude Jeffries, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Orlean C. Johnson, Astoria, Ore. 
Russell Johnson, Laurium, Mich. 
Ruth Johnson, Astoria, Ore. 
Katherine Jones, Newark, Ohio. 
Julia A. Joyce, New Bedford, Mass. 


Myrtle Keating, Chicago, Lil. 
Clarence E. Kefauver, Frederick, Md. 
Margaret Kelly, Crookston, Minn. 
Garnet Kernaghan, Arlington, Wash. 
John Kilnowitz, Michigan City, Ind. 
G. W. Kissane, Canton, Mich. 

Arthur Kline, Jonestown, Pa. 
Gertrude I. Klos, Bowling Green, Ky. 


L 


Ida Labinger, Hartford, Conn. 


Mrs. Charles Landers, Montgomery, Ala. 


Delphine Lang, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ada Larsen, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Viola Lasswell, Lincoln, Cal. 

Albert G. Lauzon, Leominster, Mass. 
Willie LeBreton, Alamogordo, N. Mex. 
Loretta Leitner, Aberdeen, Wash. 
Joe M. Lenz, Houghton, Mich. 

Alice Lewis, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Theodore Lindley, Piqua, Ohio. 

M. Roy London, Lebanon, N. H. 

J. Davenport Long, Washington, D. C. 
Eli Longpre, Lake Linden, Mich. 

W. C. Loofbourrow, Madison, Nebr. 
William Loud, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Ruth Lubeck, Wausau, Wis. 

Leo A. Lusky, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Wm. J. Lynch, Weehawken, N. J. 


Margaret Maclachlan, Marquette, Mich. 
V. E. Madray, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hazel Magill, Aberdeen, Wash. 
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Arthur E. Manley, Pittsford Mills, Vt. 
Andrew Marco, Providence, R. I. 

O. F. Mathis, White Haven, Tenn 
Mina McLaren, Paterson, N. J. 
Ivan McPherson, Newark, Ohio. 
Frances Merrill, Lebanon, N. H 
Minnie E. Metzger, Akron, Ohio. 
Madeleine Mieding, Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. O. A. Miller, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Inez Montreal, Muscatine, Iowa 
W. E. Moore, Everett, Wash. 

Beryl L. Morrow, Boise, Idaho. 
Mary M. Mulvey, Marquette, Mich. 
Katie Murphy, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Jessie Murry, Seattle, Wash 

Lily Myers, Mansfield, Ohio. 


N 
Rose M. Naegele, Utica, N. Y. 
Frank Thomas Neal, Bradford, England. 
Sarah Nicholls, Atlantic Mine, Mich. 
Ellis D. Nielsen, Minneapolis, Minn. 


o 


Mae O'Connor, Shawnee, Okla. 
Alexander Ollila, Hubbell, Mich 
Ovidia Olsen, Seattle, Wash. 
Pauline Ott, Chicago, II. 
Helen Owen, Lincoln, Cal. 
George Oyster, Jr., Kelso, Wash 


P 


Pearl Paulson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pearl A. Pedersen, Kootenai, Idaho. 
Florence Petersen, Seattle, Wash. 

Ruth Petersen, Pocatello, Idaho. 
Caroline E. Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Glen Owen Pierce, Flint, Mich. 

Bernice Pratt, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ruth M. Rainey, Richmond, Va. 

Mario Ramirez, Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. F. Randolph, Monroe, Wash. 
Caroline M. Richardson, Manchester, N. H 
Dorris EF. Richardson, Lebanon, N. H. 
Mildred Richardson, Leominster, Mass. 
Eva Rinder, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

C. A. Robertson, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Wilfred A. Robison, Yreka, Cal. 

Emma L. Rolle, Carthage, Mo. 

Herman Russ, Lebanon, N. H. 


Hilja Saari, Hancock, Mich. 

Russell Sage, Ewing, Ind. 

Winifred M. St. Louis, Detroit, Mich 
Matilda Sanner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. Russell Sargent, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Joseph Savini, Laurium, Mich. 

Verna E. Sheible, Tip Top, Ky. 
Geraldine Scott, Chicago, II. 

Martha J. Scott, Oxford, Pa. 
Katherine J. Scully, Marquette, Mich. 
R. J. Senecal, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Helen I. Shreve, Jacksonville, Ill. 


(Continued on page 293) 
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Tune Yourself to Success 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Handling the Machine 


HE next factor influencing rapid 
I or slow—transcription is the meth- 
od of handling the machine. It is 
taken that the student has 
already learned to write by touch and pos- 
sesses a good finger-board technique. But 
the work of handling the machine does not 
end with the ability to touch the keys 
quickly and accurately. There is much 
more to typewriting technique than this. 
It involves every movement for the eco- 
nomical operation of the machine and the 
handling of the stationery. Every one of 
the time-saving appliances of the machine 
should be brought into use. One of the 
best things the student can do towards 
gaining a familiarity with the machine is 
to obtain a copy of the book of “Direc- 
tions for Using’ which accompanies each 
machine, and make a thorough study of it. 
In studying the book, put into practical op- 
eration each one of the features of the ma- 
chine to familiarize yourself with the use 
of them. Then, in transcribing, or in do- 
ing any other work on the machine, make 
it a point to use these various features 
whenever the occasion until you 
have permanently added their operation to 
your technical equipment. A few of these 
devices will be mentioned in this article. 
In the study of these it is important to 
analyze your movements in operating them 
and to reduce the movements to the few- 
est possible number. Some careful study 
will be necessary to accomplish this. 


for granted 


arises 


Inserting the Paper 
Apparently this is a very simple opera- 
tion, but in reality it requires some close 
study and practice to learn to insert the 
paper correctly and rapidly. The 
of paper should first be placed in a con- 


sheets 


ypewritin 


’ Office ‘Tr 


4 Cinsing house of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
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venient place on your desk so that they 
will require but the minimum of handling. 
It should not be use both 
hands in taking up a sheet of paper. Lay 
a stack of paper on your desk in the most 
convenient place, then draw the nail of 
your right thumb lengthwise the top sheet 
two or three times and it will be noticed 
that the sheets of paper slide downward, 
separating the lower edges in such a way 
that you can easily grasp the bottom edge 
of the sheet and lift it from the pack 
without disturbing the others. The sheet 
can then be dropped into the machine with 
the use of but one hand in handling the 
paper, the other being employed in turn 
ing the feed roll. Practice picking up 
sheets in this way until you can drop them 
into the machine and accurately turn the 
paper in to the proper point for writing, 
without waste of time or the necessity 
for further adjustment. Some attention 
should also be given to removing the paper 
from the and placing the written 
sheets face down on the desk in an or- 
derly way. 


necessary to 


machine 


Returning the Carriage 


Much time is lost in returning the car- 
riage by using the two hands instead of 
one. The carriage should be returned 
with one hand only and the student should 
practice the operation until it can be done 
skillfully. It is not necessary to follow 
the all the way back to the stop, 
but by a little practice the required force 
to send it back in position can easily be 
determined. There is a radical difference 
between the left-hand and right-hand re- 
turn as exemplified in the Underwood and 
Remington typewriters. In either case the 
hand should travel the shortest possible 


carriage 


distance to accomplish the work, and spe- 
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cial attention should be directed to return- 
ing the hand to the keyboard position. It 
requires considerable skill to return the 
carriage and get the hand back in cor- 
rect position without looking at the keys. 
The operator must accustom himself to the 
distance to the return lever and back again. 
Mr. Ernest G. Wiese, an expert demon- 
strator for the Remington Company, 
showed the writer the other day his method 
of returning the carriage without removy- 
ing his little finger from the guide-key 
“3”. When the line has been completed 
the carriage lever is almost directly above 
the hand. By turning the hand to one 
side, reaching the lever with the first fin- 
ger, and giving it a quick throw, the car- 
riage will slip back easily into place at 
the beginning of a line. It requires a 


great deal of training to be able to do this 
accurately, but to the expert speed writer 
it is an accomplishment worth while be- 


cause it relieves the necessity for having 
to find the guide-key in returning the hand 
to the keyboard. The whole hand should 
be used in returning the carriage, the fin 
gers being pressed slightly together. 


Making Corrections—the Back Spacer 


When letters have been missed or incor 
rectly struck, the back spacer can be made 
a very useful time-saver in spacing back 
to the proper point. Corrections will al- 
ways be necessary because no operator 
will ever reach the point where an occa- 
sional slip will not be made. The typist 
should learn to make these corrections 
quickly and with the fewest movements. 
An erasing shield should always be used. 
In erasing, the feed roll of the machine 
should be turned forward so that the pieces 
of eraser and paper resulting from an 
erasure will not drop down into the ma- 
chine. This will take a trifle more time but 
the operator must keep in mind the fact 
that erasing does take time, and he should, 
therefore, try to eliminate it as much as 
possible. By studying the character of 
the letters—which letters can be printed 
over others without disfiguring the word 
much time can be saved by erasing very 
lightly. Of course, if a whole word or 
several letters of a word are to be erased 
it must be done completely. An erasure 


should never be discoverable to the 
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reader. Making corrections quickly ne 
cessitates a thorough familiarity with the 
scale and the printing point on the ma- 
chine. 

Marginal Stops and Feed Roll Release 

Time can be saved in setting the mar 
ginal stops by placing the carriage at the 
point required and slipping the stop up 
against it. Before starting a letter, the 
stops should be set at the required points. 
The spacing between the lines should also 
be determined at this time. In taking the 
paper from the machine or in adjusting it, 
the feed roll release should be operated. 


The Column Selector 

The Remington typewriter is provided 
with a column-selector which enables the 
operator to move the carriage along to any 
required column previously decided upon 
by simply pressing a key. In writing let- 
ters the selector is a great time-saver—es- 
timated at five per cent on the average 
letter—because the stops can be set for 
the date-line, the different indentations of 
the address, paragraphs, and for the com- 
plimentary closing. Then, by selecting 
the right column key, the carriage can be 
moved over quickly to the desired point, 
thus eliminating spacing with the space 
bar. The operation of the column-selector 
is very simple. The only thing that pre- 
vents it from becoming a most valuable aid 
to the typist in producing more work, is 
the fact that not one in ten really makes 
use of it. By cultivating its use early in 
your work you will be able to gain much 
greater speed. A complete study of this 
feature of the machine should be made in 
the book of “Directions for Using.” 


Underwood Tabulator 


The tabulator on the Underwood per- 
forms the same duty as the column-selec- 
tor, except that the key must be depressed 
once for each column. If it is desired to 
skip a column, it is necessary to push the 
key a second time. In throwing the car- 
riage over for the date-line and compli- 
mentary closing, however, most operators 
can judge the distance well enough to 
obviate having to press the key two or 
three times to clear the stops set for the 
address. Some concerns now insist on 
having the date-line and complimentary 

















closing start at the same point, and this 
point should be as near the middle of the 
line as possible. Necessarily this throws 
the date-line in from the margin. 


Orderly Arrangement of Desk and Materials 

The motto of “a place for everything 
and everything in its place” applies with 
striking force to the work of the typist. 
The first concern is to have your desk so 
situated that you can have proper light 
to work under. Then your materials with 
which you work should be placed in the 
most accessible places. Several appli- 
ances for the storing of stationery in a 
convenient receptacle have been placed on 
the market. One of these which is ex- 
traordinarily useful, is a little drawer 
which fits into the drawer of the desk. 
It has compartments for letterheads, 
plain paper, envelopes, carbons, etc., the 
divisions of which are set at an angle so 
that the contents of each division are 
plainly visible. A place for the eraser 


and eraser shield, pins and paper fas- 


teners, is also important. The Gregg 
Eraser Tray is ideal for this and its cost 
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is trivial in comparison with its advan 


tages. Everything about the desk should 
be so placed that it will not be necessary 
to move one thing to get at another. The 
distance the hand has to travel in getting 
materials should also be 


at the various 

taken into consideration. Everything 
should be within easy reach. The files 
the stenographer uses should also be 


placed conveniently so that time will not 
be wasted in going from and to them. 
Reference books—such, for example, as 
the dictionary—rubber stamps, or any- 
thing of that sort, should have a place 
close at hand and should be kept in their 
places when not in use. If the stenog- 
rapher is expected to look after advertis 
ing inclosures, a receptacle for these 
should be provided. It is a waste of time 
to try to get along without a copyholder. 
This should be heavy enough, or stationary 
enough, to obviate vibration. And that is 
also a point in connection with the stenog- 
rapher’s desk— it should be solid enough 
to prevent vibration. 


(To be continued) 


Telephone Courtesy a Business Asset 


VENTUALLY the business world 
gets around to everything requiring 
improvement. Just now, as reflect- 

ing the importance of improving a much- 
used facility in business offices, a telephone 
company is conducting a campaign of edu- 
cation on the proper use of so simple an 
instrument as the telephone. Thousands 
of dollars are being expended in an en- 
deavor to educate the public in the possi- 
bilities of the instrument as a business 
getter. There can be no stronger plea for 
instruction in the telephone service in our 
commercial schools than these earnest edu- 
cational efforts of the telephone company. 
They maintain a training school for their 
own operators, and to our commercial 
schools now falls the duty of instructing 
their graduates in the use of this indis- 
pensable servant of the merchant and pro- 
fessional man. 

Many firms pay dearly for the ad- 
vantages which the telephone affords, in 
the loss of trade and good-will suffered 
through discourtesy and poor judgment in 


answering telephone inquiries. An incom- 
petent switchboard operator can turn 
away thousands of dollars worth of busi- 
ness. Read what the New York Times, 
October 28, 1913, says of a recent instance : 


Bad Phone Manners Lost Order 


A certain textile house in this city lost a 
$3,500 order yesterday through a display of 
bad telephone manners on the part of the girl 
in charge of the house switchboard. Accord- 
ing to buyer, he called up this house rather 
early in the business morning and asked to 
speak to the manager. The girl had evidently 
been instructed to take the names of persons 
calling, but had not been told how to do it. 
Instead of asking, “May I have your name?” 
or “Who is speaking, please?” she demanded 
sharply, “Who are you?” To this the buyer 
said he answered: “I’m a man who is through 
buying from your house as long as you are 
there.” He said that he was not going to ask 
her discharge, but that he was going to buy 
somewhere else until the house got a girl who 
knew that “the voice with the smile wins.” 


As the stenographer is generally as- 
signed the duty of answering the telephone 
in the average office, it is desirable that 
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instructed in its proper use while 
There he can be taught 
the principles of the highest telephone 
service and when he enters life 
he will not be the novice he must be with- 
out such instruction. 

a winning telephone manner 


he be 
he is in school. 


business 


There is 
worthy of cultivation by every stenogra 
pher. Says the New York Mail in an edi 
torial: 

There is nothing that attracts to a house, as 
things are now, more than a bright, vivacious, 
cheery voice over the telephone. A clear enun- 
ciation, a tone that is optimistic and wide- 
awake, a diction that denotes friendliness rather 
than the too often “Why do you disturb me?” 
utterance—these are better assets than mahog 
any office chairs and costly bronze doors. 

The telephone presents almost unlimited 
possibilities. One who is taught in the 
proper handling of the instrument and in 
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the manners that win can sell practically 
any kind of goods over the telephone, make 
application for a position, obtain informa 
tion that is difficult of acquisition by other 
means, and do countless other things which 
would probably remain undone were it not 
for the convenient telephone. 

The modern telephone is an important 
office appliance because of its convenience, 
economy and efficiency. There is hardly 
an appliance in the office that is so quick, 
cheap, and desirable. It is used hourly. 
The possibilities for doing business with 
the instrument hinge almost entirely upon 
the method and manner. You cannot see 
the person to whom you are talking, but 
the wire reflects your accents and inflec 
tions perfectly. How important, therefore, 
it is that you cultivate the winning tele 
phone voice and manner. 


oOo 


Blackboard Writing 


E are indebted to Mr. Jakeman 
for the photograph, of which the 
above is a reproduction. It shows 

some of Mr. Gregg’s blackboard work 


while he was visiting the Gregg School, 
Liverpool, England, last summer. We 
should be glad to publish other specimens 
of freehand blackboard work. 
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Q's and A's 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed. Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by Februa:y 15, and 

will be published in the March number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published . 
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Learning to Save 


7. I have been working for a number of 
years and in that time have saved very little 
money. My salary has been raised each year, 
but my expenses have seemed to keep pace with 
it. It has been suggested to me that if I were 
to adopt a regular plan of saving I could form 
the habit and accomplish something. Have any 
of the readers of your magazine tried such a 
plan? If so, will they please outline the plan 
they followed and tell me just what they have 
accomplished? I believe other stenographers, 
and especially those starting out, will be ben- 
efited by a discussion of this topic. 


AVING has well been called the sym- 
bol and instrument of man’s inde- 
pendence, the corner-stone of wealth 

and the beginning of investment. It is 


but right, as several readers have pointed 


to distinguish between saving and 
hoarding. In the Munsey Magazine for 
January, 1913, appeared a splendid arti- 
cle on “The Development of Thrift” by 
Hugh Thompson. In discussing this phase 
of the subject Mr. Thompson says: 

Stowing away money in fear of the tradi- 
tional rainy day at the expense of comfort and 
self-respect becomes mere hoarding. As such, 
it defeats the very fundamental principle of 
thrift. Saving in its better aspect means char- 
acter. When money is saved and employed for 
a definite purpose it becomes the most con- 
structive agency of human progress. 

It is easy to see the vast gap between miser- 
liness and investment. The money that a miser 
puts away in a stocking, in a tin can or at 
the bottom of a trunk is inert wealth and ac- 
complishes nothing save the selfish gratification 
of its owner. To be useful and to perform the 
best function of saving, money must work so 
that it will make more money. This is the 
sum and substance of all investment told in its 
simplest terms. The moment you put your 
funds, no matter how small, out to labor in 
safety, regardless of the medium chosen, you be- 
comé an investor because your capital is earn- 
ing something. 


out, 


* * * 
Every man or woman who earns any sort of 
a wage can save if he or she has the desire 
to do so. 


To you who want to save and don’t know 
how to begin we suggest that the following 
simple rules contain the gist of the whole 
matter: Spend less than you earn; buy 
for cash; keep some account of what you 
earn and spend; remember that it is not 
how much you save at first but the fact 
that you are beginning to save; that you are 
forming the habit of saving; that you are 
planning your finances—this is what 
counts. The saving habit once formed will 
mean more to you than the dollars and 
cents in the bank. It will take you from 
the mob of drifters into the rank of plan- 
ners. It will do more to make of you a 
real business man or business woman than 
any other one thing you can do. 

We are indebted to Miss Edith L. Mook, 
Denver, Colo., for a very practical dis- 
cussion of saving. Note that she began in 
a very small way, that she has a definite 
plan and that she leaves a margin for 
extras in her budget and that she evidently 
enjoys seeing her plans work out. 

To save on a small salary, especially when 
there are many demands to be supplied with 
it, is not always easy and sometimes may be 
impossible, but in general every one can save 
who really has the determination to do so. 
Having started on $3.50 a week for half day 
service, and having always had not only my- 
self to care for, my first saving was not ex- 
tensive—only 10 cents a week; and the only 
way I could accomplish that was to purchase 
a dime savings bank which could not be opened 
until it contained $5.00. I found that once I 
had put away the 10 cents I did not miss it 
so much as I had expected. But I am sure 
the questioner has in mind a larger saving 
than this. In my own experience, I found 
that as my salary increased to save a reason- 
able amount became more difficult rather than 
less so. It was so splendid to be able to spend 
money with comparative freedom, and I found 
myself becoming careless and extravagant. 

In order to save one does not need to be 
stingy, but one cannot be prodigal. I know 
of young people who attend the “picture 
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shows” several times a week. It “only costs a 
nickel” and of course they “need recreation.” 
I would not advise cutting out the picture 
show entirely, but suppose you go once a week 
for a while, and every time you feel an im- 
pulse to go oftener, unless it is something very 
attractive, don’t do it. Put the nickel away in 
some safe place and at the end of, say, three 
months, see how much you have. This plan 
can be applied to many other little ways in 
which we indulge ourselves. 

My own plan of saving is quite a simple 
one. At the beginning of each month I make 
a list: First, of the actual and necessary 
expenses I know I shall have during the month, 
such as board, rent, laundry, amount of my 
church subscription, regular car fare, ete. 
These I can figure accurately. Then, the ex- 
penses I shall probably have; articles of cloth- 
ing I have decided to purchase, amusements 
I think I shall desire to attend (I do not be- 
lieve in denying one’s self all pleasure in order 
to save); magazine subscriptions which I have 
decided to renew, etc. Then I add a certain 
sum for possible necessary expenses, say $5.00 
(not always that exact amount) for a possible 
doctor bill or dentist fee; and last of all I add 
what I call a margin, say $10.00 or $5.00, some- 
times less, being guided somewhat by the com- 
pleteness of my list, for expenses that I am 
entirely unable to foresee, for there are always 
such expenses no matter how carefully I plan. 
All of these amounts I add together and de- 
duct from my salary, and the balance I place 
in the bank just as soon as I receive my check. 
I place it on interest so that it cannot be 
drawn out for a certain period of time without 
loss of the interest. Having once placed my sav- 
ings upon this basis, I find I have a great 
aversion to drawing them out and losing the 
interest, and also the amounts of interest, 
though small, come handy for incidentals. One 
can, if preferred, have them added to the ac- 
count, in which case you will be surprised at 
the growing power they develop. I also keep 
an account of all my expenditures and usually 
go over it at the end of the month to see what 
items of expense I might consistently and 
wisely have omitted. This helps me in making 
out my list of the coming month. I also go 
over this list sometimes and find that I do 
not really need or even desire some of the 
things I have put upon it, and I cut them out. 
It is surprising how many things we spend 
money for that we do not even want and never 
find a use for just because they attract our 
attention for the moment and we have the 
money about us to gratify our whims. I have 
not accumulated a fortune by the above de- 
scribed method, but I have surprised even my- 
self with the amount I have been able to save. 


Miss Amy D. Putnam, Hackensack, 
N. J., has some original and extremely 
practical ideas on the subject. Saving her 
increase in salary is a suggestion worth 
following. The idea of having two bank 
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accounts and of making the real savings 
account difficult to reach is also good. 


Perhaps the writer could profit by my ex- 
perience when receiving a raise in salary. Be- 
fore I got a $2.00 a week raise, I made up my 
mind that if I had lived so far on my old 
salary, I could continue to do so when I got 
more. So I am saving that $2.00 a week. I 
put it in the bank the day after I get paid. 

I find it helps a great deal to have two 
bank accounts, one being the nearest savings 
bank to my business, the other being rather 
inaccessible and therefore hard to get money 
from. I put all money into the nearer bank, 
but about once a month I transfer what I am 
to save permanently to the far bank. This 
includes, besides the regular weekly savings, all 
money made outside of my regular business, as 
I have several outside ways of earning. You 
see, this allows me to draw on my savings for 
the past few weeks, in case I need $10.00 for 
my commutation ticket before I have saved for 
it, or some other large item. But I make this 
up before transferring. I keep strict account 
of the sums to be saved, pasting an extra sheet 
in the back of the bank book, and making tiny 
shorthand notes. 

The important thing is to hold yourself ab- 
solutely to the savings agreed upon, as it will 
become easier every time to withdraw and 
spend the money. 

I was always able to save very well when | 
got paid by the month, as I had enough left 
after putting by my savings to buy one large 
item, and so didn’t have to borrow from my 
savings. Keeping an itemized account and com- 
paring sources of expenditure will help to 
save little leaks in your pocketbook. For in- 
stance, keep accounts for six months, and 
if you are normal, your sundries account will 
probably be greater than some items you 
thought would be much larger. 


Many people have learned to save 


through beginning on small accounts. Miss 
Nell Cherry, Bowling Green, Ky., writes 
of the young woman who saved her pen- 
nies. 

I know a young woman in the business world 
who has laid by quite a little nest egg from a 
very small salary simply by saving the pennies. 
She purchased for herself a child’s toy bank 
and whenever she found a penny in her purse 
she dropped it in. Whenever the bank was 
full she deposited her savings, putting them 
on interest. And so her nest egg grows and 
she never has missed the pennies. 


The value of a definite program is 
again emphasized by Mr. L. J. Toothaker, 
Sparta, Michigan. 

I believe the only way the. average stenog- 
rapher or other wage-earner can make satisfac- 
tory advancement financially is by following 
a definite program. I came to this conclusion 
after making a survey of the results of my first 
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year’s labors as a stenographer, studying same 
carefully to determine the essentials and plan- 
ning to make my salary accomplish the most 
possible during the coming year and allow me 
to lay aside a little each month for “the rainy 
day.” 

I have heard people say that they did not 
like to be tied down to a “cut and dried pro- 
gram,” but I believe in my case that fully half 
the enjoyment of any pleasure lies in its an- 
ticipation, and there is certainly much more 
satisfaction in knowing at the end of the year 
that we have accomplished what we have 
planned and still have “a little to the good” 
than in taking things as they come and find- 
ing that we have saved nothing in the end. 
As well might a business man dispense with 
the services of his bookkeeper and expect to 
succeed, or a sea captain dispense With his 
chart and compass and expect to reach port 
in safety as for the young person to expect to 
get anywhere simply by traveling or arrive 
at a competence simply by earning. 


The importance of keeping surplus cash 
in the bank is brought out by Mr. Marno 
Baroggio, Chicago, Il. 

The only way to save money is to make up 
your mind to do so, and to carry out your de- 
termination. Each week I used to subtract 
from my pay envelope such amount as I did 
not expect to use during the week, and hustle 
it to the bank. 

Whenever I walked in front of a store win- 
dow and saw something I wanted, I always 
found it easy to hand over the money for it, 
provided I had the money in my pocket. But, 
when I first had to go to the bank to with- 
draw in order to purchase, it took up enough 
time to permit reflection. The result is obvious, 

My salary has been raised, too, since I first 
started this plan; but my expenses, no! 


One of the essentials of systematic sav- 
ing is keeping some account of what comes 
in and what goes out. Mrs. J. Everett 
Jones, Greenville, Texas, discusses this im- 
portant phase of the question: 


Any thinking young man or woman, who has 
will power, can save money. Some of us have 
an honest desire to save, but like the one who 
propounds the above question, know not where 
to begin. Thorough knowledge of your situa- 
tion is the first step; the best way to this is to 
start the first day of the month with an ex- 
pense account. At first your nature may rebel 
at always taxing your memory to jot down 
every little expenditure, candy, car fare, and 
all; but in three weeks it will seem one of your 
daily habits, and you will pride yourself upon 
your systematic living, and feel a new kind of 
self-respect. 

At the end of the month, sit down with your 
expense list for an uninterrupted hour, and 
see where you stand financially; see where most 
of your money goes—and learn your weakness. 
It may be in two or three directions that you 
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are extravagant. There may be some things 
you were better off without. Resolve that next 
month’s list will not show the same result, and 
then watch yourself on that particular thing 
or things, as the case may be. 

So at the last, it is merely a case of will 
power, and knowing your weakness, to say 
“No” to yourself. I, myself, have retrenched 
on a candy expense that was detrimental finan- 
cially, physically and mentally, by this very 
method. When I wanted candy, I simply said, 
“No, I won’t buy it. I am saving money. Be- 
sides, too much candy is injurious.” So I con- 
vinced myself. 

Extravagant living is not right living. Spend 
your money for that which gives you the best 
results. Buy wisely. Utilize your stock on 
hand; never throw anything away that could 
be used at any time for anything. I have ob- 
served at close range a rich man, who is the 
most systematic liver I ever knew, and that is 
how he became rich. His hair is gray, but he is 
yet in active service, and I have seen him care- 
fully preserve common wrapping string, say- 
ing it could be used by some one for some- 
thing. He does the work of two men in one 
day, so quick his mind and energetic his body, 
and yet he has time to save little things. 

So, I advise an expense account, and close 
scrutiny of it, together with careful, systematic, 


right living. 

Among the many other excellent discus- 
sions received were those from Mr. Ray- 
mond A. Schulze, Chicago Heights, IIl.; 
Mr. John Henry Zwaska, Chicago, IIL; 
Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Lexington, Ky.; 
Mr. John F. Dicus, Griswold, lowa; Mr. 
Ralph Newman, New York City; Mr. 
Paul T. Hoffman, Washington, D. C., and 
Miss Nola Houdlette, Lewiston, Maine. 


° 


One Stenographer’s Problem 


10. I am placed in a situation which I feel 
must be tactfully handled, and I would like 
some advice. I am fortunate in being employed 
as a stenographer by a firm which has beauti- 
fully furnished offices. We have solid wee 
any furniture, oriental rugs and other furnish- 
ings to match. To live up to my surroundings 
I am obliged to dress very well and to give 
considerable attention to keeping up appear- 
ances, Now, my solid ~y -\ chair is very 
uncomfortable and I find that my skirts get 
shiny in a very short time. What shall I do? 
Shall I ask my employer for a cushion or buy 
one myself? How will a cushion look with the 
mahogany furniture? I wonder if any other 
stenographers have had this difficulty. 


Yes, you ought to Kave that cushion and 
if your employer is the right sort, you will 


At least that is what the readers 


get it! 
What kind of 


of this magazine think. 
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cushion it should be and how you should 
go about getting it—these are different 
problems and all sorts of solutions are 
suggested. 

Miss Nell Cherry would lay the matter 
tactfully before the head of the firm, se- 
lecting, we presume, as auspicious a mo- 
ment as possible: 


It seems to me that the comfort of the em- 
ployee is of first importance and the office fur- 
nishings of secondary importance, therefore I 
should tell my employer frankly that my chair 
was uncomfortable and was hard on my clothes. 
If he is sensible he will appreciate it; if he is 
not there is no harm done if you are tactful in 
your request. I have found that business men 
appreciate open dealings from their employees 
and appreciate anything that is done in the 


right spirit. 


Mrs. J. Everett Jones, on the other 
hand, would not bother her employer in so 
trifling a matter: 

Buy a cushion yourself. It is too small a 
matter to mention to your employer. He will 
probably never notice the cushion when you do 
get one. Approach him with office details only 
when absolutely necessary. Learn to make wise 
decisions in your own mind, and build up a 
reputation in the office for quick, accurate de- 
cisions, resourcefulness and reliability. The per- 
sonal touches about a girl’s desk but add to her 
dignity, providing they are of the right kind. 

Mr. Ralph Newman, New York City, 
with his usual ingenuity, has several sub- 
stitutes to suggest: 


At present I am using a sheet of heavy 
manila paper fastened to the chair with thumb 
tacks. This prevents the shine, but is not much 
of an addition to the attractiveness of the 
office. 

Another plan is to get a piece of cloth, dark 
and as near the color of the furniture as pos- 
sible, and fasten tapes to the corners. These 
tapes may be tied together under the chair in 
such a manner as to hold the cloth in the de- 
sired position. 

There is on the market a felt pad that is 
used in this way and costs something like $1.25. 

Cushions will look all right with the furni- 
ture, but I personally consider them a nuisance ; 
that is a matter of opinion. 

Your employer will, in all probability, be will- 
ing to purchase a cushion or pad, if desired. 
As a rule, those firms who have finely fitted 
up offices, are glad to secure not only labor 
savers, but also articles that will add to the 
comfort, and in that way to the quality of 
the work, of their employees. 


A very definite suggestion of just what 
kind of cushion should be used comes 
from Miss Nola Houdlette, Lewiston, 
Maine: 
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In regard to the question as to how a cushion 
will look with mahogany furniture, I would 
like to say that I have seen cushions so used, 
and the general appearance of the room was 
greatly improved. The cushions to which I re- 
fer were of a peculiar shade of old rose, or 
rather of several shades, and blended finely with 
the lighter tones of the mahogany. They added 
variety and brightness to the room, and re- 
lieved the severity of the rather stiff and heavy 
mahogany. 


Miss Lena R. Hunter is another reader 
who believes that the stenographer should 
provide his own cushion: 


You are fortunate in being employed by a 
company who furnish their offices so beautifully, 
but I know from experience what such a chair 
will do. My advice is to purchase a cushion 
made of leather in a neat design, which will 
harmonize with the nicest furnishings. I think 
we should require of our employers only such 
things as are fixtures or regular supplies of an 
office, and as a cushion is not absolutely essen- 
tial, I would purchase it myself. 


Among other interesting suggestions are 
those from Mr. C. Herbert Draper, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Miss Helen Turner, New 
York City; Mr. John F. Dicus, Griswold, 
Iowa; Mr. Marno Baroggiv, Chicago, II1., 
and Mr. D. D. Lessenberry, Lexington, 


Ky. 
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Referred for Answer 


15. Will you kindly enter for discussion in 
the “Question and Answer” Department of the 
Gregg Writer the question of the possibilities 
of a person working his way through college by 
means of stenographic work outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C.? Where and how may such work 
be obtained, how much time does it take, what 
compensation usually goes with it, and can a 
person earn all his expenses in this way? If 
not, how do the self-supporting students earn 
the rest of their expenses? Can a person keep 
up with his studies satisfactorily and take part 
in the ordinary college activities while doing 
this work? Would prefer hearing from those 
who are working their way through college now 
or have done so very recently. 


16. In attempting to “take” a lecture de- 
livered at too great speed to be reported 
verbatim, would it be better to follow the 
speaker as closely as possible, getting all one 
could, or to make an analytical report, quoting 
the most important points, making the report, 
as far as it went, verbatim? What are some 
of the best methods of working up on lecture 
and sermon reporting? 
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From Novice to Adept—XII 


The Expert Witness 


HE word “expert’’ applies to any 

I one who specializes in some line of 

activity. The basis of the testimony 
in court of an expert witness is a hypothe- 
sis. The questions are based on an as- 
sumption of certain facts. The first di- 
vision of expert testimony is intended to 
qualify the witness as an expert. We 
think first-hand of a physician when we 
think of expert testimony, he represent- 
ing a class of experts probably most fre- 
quently called, but there are many kinds 
of experts. For instance, we have the 
mechanician, electrician, meteorologist, 
assayist, chemist, civil engineer, optom- 
etrist, patent expert, toxocologist, gyne- 
cologist, ophthalmologist, diag»nostician, 
clinician; in fact, any one who is a spe- 
cialist, an artist. The beginning ques- 
tions run like this: 

Q. What is your name? 
Browne. 

Q. Where do you live? A. 
ham Terrace. 

Q. What is your business or profession? 
A. Physician and surgeon. 

Q. Of what schools are you a graduate? 
A. I am a graduate of Rush Medical College, 
took a post-graduate course at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and studied in Berlin 
and Paris for several years. 

Q. With what institutions are you connect- 
ed, if any? A. I am a member of the staff 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, instructor in surge 
at Northwestern University Medical School, 
and a member of the leading medical societies. 

Q. Do you specialize in any particular de- 
partment of surgery? A. Yes, sir; carcinoma 
in its various forms. 

Q. What experience have you had? 


A. Harold N. 


1846 Birming- 


This question is answered by stating 
how many operations the witness performs 
of a particular kind per month, number 
of years spent at a particular classifica- 


Then the 


tion of operations, and so on. 


question is asked, “Did you make an ex- 
amination of the plaintiff in this case?” 
which is usually answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

Expert Answers 


A few samples of answers by expert 
witnesses given below indicate the care 
that must necessarily be exercised in cor- 
rectly taking and transcribing the testi- 
mony of experts: 

Answer: Referring to this Nozzle H, that is 
the outer annular nozzle, and to this Well P, 
the inner Well P has an auxiliary carburetor 
which in itself functions as the Smith carburetor 
does, and with that carburetor in view it is 
evident that Nut N by its carefully gauged 
opening I feeds fuel from the tank in multiple 
or in parallel to the Jet H and to the Jet U 
in exactly the way that the adjusting Valve 
C of the Smith patent feeds gasoline to its 
two nozzles in parallel. I call your attention 
to the fact in that case there is also a re- 
stricted opening, as in the Smith, in this small 
opening which constricts the flow into the 
auxiliary Well P and, therefore, constricts the 
amount or limits the amount that may be fur- 
nished to the auxiliary nozzle U; but with that 
secondary carburetor in the Ackerman device 
its opening I occupies exactly the relation to 
the two compensating jets as the Valve C does 
to the two compensating Jets D-@ and B-4 in 
the Smith device as shown in Figure 1. 


Or the answer may include a quotation 
in addition to being technical, 

Answer: The passage mentioned in Claim 
one of the Smith patent is thus described in 
the Claim: “A passage communicating with 
the atmosphere and with said outlet from said 
reservoir to receive fuel therefrom.” I take it 
that in Figure 3 that passage is the U-shaped 
passage beginning from D-4 and extendin 
D, since it communicates with the atmosphere 
at one end and also communicates with the 
outlet from the reservoir so as to receive gaso- 
line by direct flow therefrom. 


Hypothetical Question 


Another important division of expert 
testimony is the hypothetical question. 
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These questions are usually quite long and 
not infrequently read. You can get a 
good idea of what they are like from the 
hypothetical question given here. Before 
giving the question I want to comment on 
the expert of experts. In a large city 
there are those who specialize in giving 
expert testimony, experts in medical and 
patent lines. The ordinary expert does 
not talk very rapidly and need. not be 
dreaded at all by the reporter. The rea- 
son for that is that the jury must under- 
stand what the expert is talking about. 
For instance, if the doctor refers to 
“traumatism” or “hernia” or “myelitis,” 
“eechymosis,” “lesions,” ‘‘gastro-duode- 
nostomy,” or any other word of general 
interest, the attorney will invariably 
ask this question: “Doctor, will you 
explain to the jury what you mean by 
those technical terms?’’ This feature 
adds a great deal of interest to reporting, 
as a matter of education. The expert of 


experts, however, is so familiar with these 
technical terms and all technical terminol- 
ogy pertaining to the branch of science in 
which he specializes that as a rule he 
speaks very fluently and is exceedingly 


difficult to report. He is as familiar with 
those words as we are with the terms in 
business correspondence and does not em- 
phasize them any more. The rapid ex- 
pert witness on cross examination presents 
as difficult a reporting task as is found 
in the court room. Hypothetical ques- 
tions vary in length from one hundred to 
five hundred or more words. They con- 
tain an assumption or hypothetical state 
of facts upon which the expert may base 
an opinion so as to connect or otherwise 
a certain injury with a certain alleged ac- 
cident. - The following question will sug- 
gest the scope of the ordinary hypothesis: 

Q. Doctor, assume that a man of the age of 
about fifty-nine years who had been engaged 
during his adult life as a journeyman carpenter, 
builder and contractor; that he had been ac- 
tively engaged as a journeyman carpenter for 
twenty years or twenty-five years preceding the 
happening of an Accident which I will describe 
to you; assume that on the 25th day of October, 
1910, he met with an accident by falling or 
being thrown from the step of a street car to 
the street, either falling off while the car was 
slightly in motion or being thrown by a jerk 
of the car, the car standing still; assume that 
he is assisted to his feet and on to the car, 
that he is conscious and either stands upon 
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the platform of the car or sits on one of the 
seats on the inside of the car as the car travels 
a distance of five blocks; that he then leaves 
the car in company with one or two men and 
is taken to a drug store in a building on the 
nearest corner to where the car stops; that 
he walks upstairs and is there examined by 
a physician who finds him in a perfectly con- 
scious condition, and that he finds these in- 
juries upon his person: A cut above the right 
eye-brow, not a deep cut, but a superficial 
cut, a cut that didn’t go to the depth of the 
bone and that did not require any stitches; 
that there were some other slight cuts upon 
the forehead; that there was an abrasion upon 
the nose and abrasions on different parts of 
the face, none of those abrasions being any- 
thing but superficial abrasions; that the man 
walked from the doctor’s office to his home, a 
distance of a half a mile; that that same night 
after his injuries had been dressed by the doc- 
tor no complaint was made by him to the 
doctor of any injury to any portion of the body 
except the head and face; that when he got 
to his home he walked with the assistance of 
another man up three flights of stairs to his 
own apartment; that he remained in his apart- 
ment until the following morning when he got 
up and came down stairs to the floor below 
and talked to a lady in the apartment below; 
that he had no further medical treatment on 
the day after the accident, nor the day follow- 
ing that, but on the third day he called a 
physician, the same physician who treated him 
in the first case, that no complaint was made 
by him of any pain in the abdominal region, 
and upon examination by this physician on the 
day of this first visit to the home of the man 
in question he found the same injuries which 
I have already described that he found when 
he first treated him at his office, only that they 
were slightly improved; that again three or 
four days after that the physician called on 
him at his home again, and in the meantime 
he was able to go about his home when it be- 
came necessary to do so, remaining in bed a 
considerable part of the time, however, and the 
physician calls again three or four days after- 
wards and he finds the same physical condi- 
tions which he found upon the first examination 
except that they had improved in the course of 
nature; that no complaint was made then by 
the patient of any injury to any part of the 
abdominal region; that on the ninth day the 
patient is able to be up and come down stairs 
and walk to the doctor’s office, a distance of 
half a mile, is treated by the physician, who 
finds these same injuries, which I have de- 
scribed as having been found upon the first 
occasion, are developing in the process of heal- 
ing and there is no suppuration, or anything 
of that kind; that he walks back to his home, 
a half mile distant, and uses an umbrella as a 
walking cane to assist him in that trip; that 
on this occasion no complaint of any kind is 
made to the doctor of any pain of aay kind 
in the region of the abdomen; that four or 
five days thereafter he again walks to the 
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doctor's office and it is found upon an examina- 
tion that the injuries found by the physician 
on the first occasion have to a great extent 
disappeared and are in the process of healing, 
requiring no further surgical or medical treat- 
ment more than to be kept under observation; 
that the following day he walks to the office 
of another physician, approximately the same 
distance away from his home, and there is no 
complaint made to that physician of any pain 
in the region of the abdomen; that again a 
week or so after that he calls upon the second 
physician and there was an examination of 
these scars or injuries to the face, but no 
complaint of any pain or suffering or injury 
to the abdomen; that five weeks after the acci- 
dent he is downtown going around town in 
the transaction of his affairs and while he 
is downtown he gets violently sick and has 
pains in the abdomen, and that he then goes to 
the doctor and examination discloses the exist- 
ence of a hernia; that the pain which this pa- 
tient had when he was down town disappeared 
while he was on the car returning to his home 
and that there was practically no sensation of 
pain thereafter; that the doctor then prescribes 
for that hernia the use of a truss; that the 
patient gets a truss and puts it on, the doctor 
inspecting it to see that it is the proper kind 
of truss and is properly adjusted, and he wears 
that truss and has continued to wear that truss 
for a period of over two years up to the pres- 
ent time; that an examination of that same 


patient made to-day discloses the fact that 
there is an old indirect hernia upon the right 
side of his body; have you an opinion, doctor, 
as to whether there is any possible connection 
between the transactions on the 25th day of 
October in falling or being thrown from the 


street car and the hernia which I have de- 


scribed? 


The first answer to a hypothetical ques- 
tion is whether or not the witness has an 
opinion. The next question is “What is 
that opinion?” The expert then states 
his ‘opinion based upon the hypothesis 
given. 

This portrayal of expert testimony 
ought to calm the fears somewhat of the 
uninitiated. There is no occasion to lose 
your nerve as soon as you hear that the 
witness’s business or profession is that of 
physician or surgeon, or optometrist, or 
anything of that kind. The questions and 
answers are lengthy as a general rule and 
it is more like taking solid matter than 
the usual run of testimony. The cross ex- 
amination, of course, is rather lively, the 
object being to break down or weaken the 
opinion of the expert, but the majority of 
the terms used in direct examination will 
be again used on cross examination. After 
reporting a few expert witnesses you will 
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really prefer them to the ordinary wit- 
nesses because of the interesting and in- 
structive features of expert testimony. 
ovo 
Key to Reporting Plate 

Q. What is your name? A. Henry Berk- 
son. 

Q. Where do you live, Mr. 
11739 Michigan Avenue. 

Q. What is your business? A. Motorman. 

Q. Employed by the Chicago City Railway 
Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For how many years have you been a 
motorman? A. Eight years. 

Q. Were you on duty on the night of January 
22, 1911? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember an accident that oc- 
curred out on Ashland Avenue there along 
about ten o’clock at night? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that your car? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was your conductor? A, 
low by the name of Rutledge. 

Q. What kind of car were you operating, 
a pay-as-you-enter car? A. A pay-as-you- 
enter car. 

Q. You didn’t see this young lady fall from 
the car, did you? A. No, sir. 

Q. Where were you? A. On the front plat- 
form. 

Q. Anybody up there with you? A. 
sir. 

Q. Previous to the accident, what was your 
last stop? A. 44th Street. 

Q. You didn’t stop at 45th Street? 
sir. 

Q. What is the first thing you knew that 
anything unusual had occurred? A. Why, the 
conductor rang three bells. 

Q. About where was the car 
About 150 feet from the corner. 

Q. Corner of what street? A. 
46th Street, north of 46th Street. 

Q. When you got three bells what did you 
do? A. I stopped. 

Q. About how far did you run from the 
time you got the three bells until you got the 
car stopped? A. Must have run about thirty 
or forty feet. 

Q. When you brought your car to a stop 
where was it standing? A. It was standing 
about the middle of the drug store. 

Q. Did you get off the car? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do? A. I went back to 
see what was the trouble. 

Q. What did you discover? A. I heard a 
lady fell off the car or jumped off. 

Q. Did you see the lady? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was she when you saw her? A. 
She was standing up. 

Q. About where? A 
middle of the street. 

Q. Well, with reference to the back end of 
your car, where was she standing? A. Oh, 
about forty feet, thirty feet or forty feet. 

Q. Back of the car? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was with her? A. Why, the con- 
ductor was back there. 


Berkson? A. 


A fel- 


No, 


A. No, 


then? A. 


Corner of 


Why, right in the 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Failed ! 


Never mind! That you have failed in school 
does not always mean either that you are lazy 
or incompetent. 

On the contrary, it may be an evidence of 
your ability. 

Schools are arranged upon the principle that 
there are so many cubic feet of knowledge 
which a pupil is supposed to put into his 
brain in order to entitle him to pass from one 
grade to another. 

Also upon the theory that you cannot know 
about a given subject unless you are able to 
talk or write about it; in other words, to pass 
a written or oral examination. 

Both of these propositions are unsound, They 
rest upon a theory of education which is out of 
date: the theory that education consists in a 
student measuring up to a prearranged system. 

True education consists in the development 
of the individual child’s faculties, whatever they 
may be. 

A child may be by nature incapable of mas- 
tering mathematics, as Lord Macaulay was. He 
may have a natural antipathy to Greek or 
Latin. His Creator may have made him with 
an inborn taste for music, or for agriculture, 
or for machinery, and with possibilities of great 
efficiency in these directions. A “system” of 
education that takes no account of individual 
trend is not education at all; for education is 
the bringing out of what is in a person and 
not in stuffing into him what he can never 
digest nor assimilate. The idea of grading 
pupils by the amount of text-book stuff they 
can eat mentally is medieval. 

The examination is pure humbug. No ex- 
amination is any test of what one understands 
or can do, 

Writing or speaking is a gift, often it is a 
trick. The pupil who can tell a thing most 
glibly is by no means the one who best com- 
prehends it. A man may be able to manage 
a bank, or make horseshoes, or speak a foreign 
language, or command a regiment, and be ut- 
terly awkward and incoherent when he attempts 
to write about how he does it. One of the 
best writers on maritime affairs was only a 
third-rate practical seaman. 

The trouble with the school system is that 
there are too many children to each teacher. 
Real teaching being impossible, the labor-saving 
devices of “grading” and “examinations” are 
resorted to. 


Stingy taxpayers, ignorant school boards, and 
narrow pedagogues combine to lay the blame 


on the child, branding him as “dull” when they 
cannot squeeze his genius into their artificial 
world. 

They may call you stupid, but never mind! So 
also they called David Livingstone, Richard 
Wagner, Charles Dickens, and Stefansson, the 
explorer.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Paying the Piper 


Some persons seem to have a positive genius 
for dodging consequences. They slip away from 
results, getting round the corner and up a 
side street. Others who stand solidly to face 
happenings are sometimes disposed to envy 
these people, thinking they escape too easily 
in cases where somebody has to pay. These 
experts in dodging seem more agile than our- 
selves, more gifted with a power of avoiding 
the unpleasant fact. But there are several 
things that we ought to remember before we 
decide that such persons are really better 
placed than ourselves. 

We should remember first that the dodging 
may be more apparent than real because con- 
sequences cannot really be dodged at all; and 
secondly if escape were possible it might be a 
misfortune and not a blessing. Some of us 
perhaps blunderingly and unwillingly learn 
lessons from the things that happen. We get 
in the way of natural laws and are hurt. The 
great steam rollers of events pass over us and 
pain us horribly. Our feet get stepped on by 
giant circumstances and for a time we limp 
badly. Slowly enough we learn to keep out of 
the way, to see the inevitable and be ready for 
it; slowly enough we gather knowledge as to 
where we have bungled; we see the cause behind 
the result and our experience leaves us stronger. 

We suffer for our foolish gambles and fool- 
hardy risks; but we pay the bill and though 
we are poorer for it at the moment we have 
gained something. At any ratey we have not 
shirked and there is some comfort even in 
that. We have taken our beating instead of 
showing a pair of heels. After all it is better 
to stand and be thrashed when a thrashing is 
our due than to dodge around the corner; be- 
sides the postponed thrashing might be heavier. 
It cannot ultimately be escaped, 

Yet at the moment there are some who seem 
to escape. They are full of excuses and ex- 
planations that apparently exonerate them. 
They tamper with their books to show a tlean 
balance, taking comfort and claiming discharge 
by reason of their falsified figures. This sort 
of thing comes easily to some natures, They 
lack the fortitude that faces the actual. When 
events have gone wrong it is always the fault 
of some other person or the result of what was 
unavoidable. They excuse and explain away 
their mistakes of yesterday so cleverly that 
they are pretty sure to repeat the same mis- 
takes to-day. 

They pass on from wrong thing to wrong 
thing because they have not let the first wrong 
thing teach them. Misadventure has no value for 
them because they refuse its lesson. By so 
doing they are not truly dodging it; they are 
simply duplicating it. A trouble that does 
not teach us has all! its blessing left out. Sor- 
row that does not strengthen us is mere waste. 
There are those who consider that sorrow is 
always mere waste and who do not understand 
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its existence. Some of us dimly apprehend its 
meaning even if we do not understand; and 
there have been griefs in our own lives which, 
looking back at them now, we would not wish 
to have missed. But there are some who appear 
to have dodged even sorrow in at least this 
respect—that they have missed its teachings. 
For them all the really great things of their 
lives have been purposeless strokes from a blind 
and ‘irresponsible fate. 

This means that they have turned everything 
in their lives into littleness and all their days 
have been barren. Their immense egotism has 
placed them in antagonism with all that might 
have been beneficent. They have written self 
over everything and self is always confronted 
with a host of enmities. Those enmities they 
have tried to elude; their existence has been a 
ceaseless dodging of consequence. And im so 
far as consequence has been evaded possible 
gains and strengthenings have been lost. That 
worst enemy of all, the pampered and perverted 
self, could not be eluded. 

It is this that makes the tragedy of those who 
seem to evade consequences. They only evade 
the apparent; they do not escape the real. 
There is no eluding the real. A trouble caused 
by our own errors, a discovery of our weak- 
ness may be turned into potent and splendid 
realities in our lives; but if we refuse to take 
their lessons, we are simply refusing to receive 
what was good in them, we are not escaping 
from the errors, the weakness. They will dog us 
to further falls, deeper disasters. When our self- 
ishness has made us unhappy, that misery may 
be blessed to us by the revelation of its origin. 
But if we decline to see that revelation, if we 
always find the root of our unhappiness in 
some exterior cause, some other person’s fault 
or even in some inherited quality in ourselves 
from which we persuade ourselves that we can- 
not break free, we are missing the whole point 
of life’s schooling, eluding the better results 
to fall into the clutches of the worse. 

We have to learn that attempts to evade 
consequences generally lay us more at their 
mercy. When a thing has hurt us it is best 
to know what it is and not to say it is some- 
thing else. There are people who go through 
life suffering cruel wrongs of their own in- 
fliction and all the time asserting that others are 
injuring them. They may escape the self-re- 
proach, but they cannot elude the injury, the 
enduring and increasing loss. They persuade 
themselves that they are innocent victims in- 
stead of attempting to master circumstances, to 
mould character, to ennoble their wills. A thou- 
sand times they give themselves up to a fatalism 
that may easily become deadly in its influence. 


In life we have to be taught somehow; yet 
we can decline to learn, we can remain moral 
dwarfs, dunces, children still bungling at life’s 
alphabet. There is indeed a need for a future 
existence when so many pass out of this with 
their educations soonade begun. They go out 
handicapped by a great ignorance; we cannot 
say what future methods of schooling remain. 
But if we would be wiser and open our souls to 
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fuller ennobling, let us bravely face the results 
of those things that we could have helped— 
not whining and wailing about the impossible 
or sinking weakly before the inevitable, but 
reading the causes of things in their conse- 
quence. 

It is true that a great many of these causes lie 
beyond our control, but some at least we can 
always remedy or remove.—Arthur L. Salmon, 


° 


Automobile Correspondence 


Western Auto Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gentlemen: 

The Goodson Igniter is the only reliable 
igniter on the market that does not use or 
require batteries to start or run the engine. 

The Goodson Igniter and spark plug form 
a complete ignition system. Nothing else is 
required. 

They never fail to give perfect satisfaction. 

We have taken the liberty of mailing to you 
a copy of our catalog. Please examine it. We 
shall appreciate a trial order. 

Yours very truly, 
Smith and Gary, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gentlemen: 

We shipped your order of the 8th inst. by 
freight to-day, complete, with the exceptions 
listed on our invoice. We have placed these 
goods on back order and they will be shipped 
at an early date. 

In response to your inquiry in regard to 
speedometers, would say that we do handle 
the Komet, which registers both mileage and 
trip. When ordering speedometers, kindly give 
the size of the gear wheel and also the length 
of shaft required. 

Trusting that we may be favored with your 
continued patronage, we remain 

Yours truly, 


Swetland, 
Utica, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 
Your subscription to the 
Motor Review expires this month and we hope 


Mr. F. L. 


Automobile and 


that the paper has proved interesting and in- 
structive. You have doubtless noticed the con- 
stant improvement in the paper and the fact 
that no expense has been spared to make it the 
foremost publication in the automobile field. It 
will give you the news gathered by our own 
correspondents; everything new in the mechan- 
ics of automobiling; full instructions for the 
operation of steam, electric or gasoline motor 
cars. In short, we can promise you @ more 
artistic and interesting paper during the com- 
ing year than you have ever had before. 

Kindly sign the inclosed renewal blank while 
the matter is before you and return it to us, 
together with your remittance for the coming 
year. 
' Awaiting your reply, we remain 

Yours respectfully, 
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Dillon and Lawrence, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gentlemen: 

We have your letter of the 29th ult., desiring 
to know whether we carry top covers for model 
M touring cars. In reply we wish to state that 
we do not, although we could make one up to 
order for you, in which case we should have 
the top in order to make a cover that will fit. 
However, if you want one of these covers, we 
can make one up for you over a model M top, 
but we could not guarantee that it would be a 
strictly A No, 1 fit. 
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If you desire one made on the above basis, 
please advise us and we will get one out for 
you immediately. 

Very truly yours, 


Stark and Weaver, 
Madison, Wis. 
Gentlemen: 

We have returned to you the pe nie 
clamp attachment, pinion gear and chain which 
we received from you recently. Your Mr. 
Brown has not sent us any information that 
will permit us to send the proper link. 

Yours very truly, 


CO? 
List of New Members 


(Continued from page 277.) 


Elsie Simonson, Portland, Ore. 

Alice L. Simpson, New London, N. H. 
R. L. Seaman, Butler, Mo. 

Sister M. Serena, Chicago, Ill. 
Wilbur S. Smith, Lynchburg, Va. 
Ernestine Soehrens, Andover, Mass. 
Henry Sonnabend, Arlington, Wash. 
Lena M. Sparby, Crookston, Minn. 
James E. Spencer, Beverly, Mass. 

J. A. Spradlin, Bowling Green, Ky. 
C. A. Steiding, Keyser, W. Va. 

Ivy G. Stephens, Laurium, Mich. 
Cora E. Stivers, Beemerville, N. J. 
Blanche R. Stone, Middletown, Md. 
Fannie J. Stout, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
Osie Sturm, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Saima M. Swen, Hancock, Mich. 


T 


Perry Tait, Welland, Ont., Can. 

Harry Thompson, Seattle, Wash. 
Thomas L. Thorpe, Bradford, England. 
Mrs. Clara Sloan Todd, Gary, Ind. 
Hazel Treese, Joplin, Mo. 

Frank Tushner, Winona, Minn. 

Marion Tuxbury, Lebanon, N. H. 


U 


A berdeen, 


Vv 


John Vairo, Laurium, Mich. 
Cornelia Verkaik, Lansing, Ill. 


w 


Kathleen Walker, Portland, Ore. 
Richard Warren, Calumet, Mich. 
Nellie Weisman, Washington, D. C. 
Jennie Wheeler, Middletown, N. Y. 
W. N. White, Ashland, Pa. 
Gertrude Wilke, Hartford, Conn. 
Johnson Williams, Tacoma, Wash. 
R. C. Williams, Lynchburg, Va. 
Hazel Worswick, Portland, Ore. 
Cora Wright, Chariton, Iowa. 

M. T. Wyatt, Grand Island, Nebr. 


Y 
Helen Yungbluth, Marquette, Mich. 
vA 


Laurium, 


Wash. 


Avis lt pson, 


Franz Ziems, Mich. 


oOo 
Pacific Coast G.S. A. 


E HAVE received word that at 
the annual convention of the Cal- 
Association, 


ifornia Teachers’ 


December 31, 1913, a Gregg Shorthand 
Association for the Pacific Coast was or- 
ganized with a charter roll of forty mem- 


bers. The officers elected were: 


President: J. Evan Armstrong, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

First Vice-President: Rebecca Donohue, 
Manual Training Commercial High School, Oak- 
land. 

Second Vice-President: T. B. 
Heald’s Business College, Oakland. 


Bridges, 


Secretary-Treasurer: Robert N. Faulkner, 


San Mateo High School, San Mateo. 

Direct Representative to National Associa- 
tion: E. FE. Washburn, Fremont High School, 
Oakland. 

It is rather a coincidence that the char- 
ter roll of the Pacific Coast Association is 
exactly the same number as the charter 
roll of the parent association, the Gregg 
Shorthand Association of America, when 
it was formed thirteen years ago. We ex- 
tend to our brethren on the Pacific Coast 
our good wishes for a very successful as- 
sociation. 





THE GREGG WRITER 
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GREGG WRITE 


Beauty of Conduct 


Wanted—A Teacher! 
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